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HE Firſt - Philoſophy 
or Logic Claſs, in the 
Unkvervey of Edinburgh, is 
placed, in the Academical 
courſe, immediately after the 
tl of thy gages. 0 


* 


TY hs was 1 Form | 


ed an Art without Science. 


The treatiſes on this ſubject c 


(Lord Bacon's excepted) have 


been limited to commenta- 


ries on the Ancient Syſtems, 
or to detached Eſſays on 
Metaphyſics and Criticiſm. 


Hence the, _ preſent imperfect 


ie - 8 ſtate 


- RE EE EE. PR 


. 
4 
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ſtate of this Art, compared - 
with the other branches "or” 
aac] 4 , 


of eee and 9 
- the Laws of Nature. Sir 
Iſaac Newton explained the 
aws of the Material Syſtem, 
by. 'reaſonitig from obſerva- 
tion and experiment. His 
diſcoveries ſhew the progreſs 
of che Human Mind, in qꝶ- 
ſerving and applying che Laws 
of Body. The fame method 


Will aſcertain the general Laws 


i of the Human Mind, in the 
7 © ſucceſsful 


— 


N vii 


ſucceſsful ſtudy 55 Nature, 
and render he knowledge 


of them, the Rudiments and 
Firſt: Principles 9: all Philo- 


ſophy. 


The ſubject divides itſelf | 


into two branches. 


115 The Science of obſes- 


ving the Laws of Nature, or 


the Firſt Principles of Philo- 
ſophy. 


This W the Elan | 
ry courſe. of Philoſophy, in 


which are explained, che Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the faculties 


of — Human Mind; the 
a 2 method 


©. 


a 2 viii ; ] 


mY 
% 


athba of apply ing them for 

the purpoſes of Diſcovery ; 

and the foundations of the 

Sciences, with the Evidence | 

which eſtabliſhes the Laws'of 

| Nature, and renders them 
: Ales! in the Arts. 


On 19 8 fubjedts, the Stu- 
dents, . by frequent examina- 
tions, are habitüateq to com- 


poſition. 4 Oy 3 Eb 4 * . 15 
II. The application of the 
Science of Obſerving Nature, 
or of the Firſt Principles of 
Philoſophy, to the Subjects of 
Take, 188 and Hiſtory. | 
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"i. or 
This forms a -Courſe- of 
Lectures for more advanced 
Students, in which are ex- 


plained, the Hiſtory of the 
objects in Nature and Art, 


Which addreſs Genius and 


Taſte, with the application of 
the Laws of theſe Faculties, as 
the Rules of the Art of Criti- 
ciſm; the Hiſtory of Nature, 
connected with the Seiences, 
which diſcover its Laws, and 
theſe, with the arts, which 
they create and improve; and 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 

prefaced with 'a general view 

of the Governments and Re- 
ligions of the Nations, who 


have been diſtinguiſhed by - / 
uſeful Diſcoveries, or elegant 
Speculations. 


-.Aa 3 This 


dy, is intended to lay open 
a view of the proper ſubjects 
of Taſte, i inquiry, and informa- 
tion, that the Students may be 


pe. with the neceſſary 


. chend ex e 


4. * 5 
„This Aarreddeibn to "mh 


enabled to ſelect the articles, 
which are ſuited to their Ta- 
lents and Wet in Life. 
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The * 0 of the 


definitions, are printed, as 
they are intended chiefly for 
the Students, who are to hear 
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' FIRST PRINCIPLES: ' 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


3-44 5- 


*ANTRODUCTION. 


"000" 
Of Philoſophy. | 
1. 


Origin and Object of Philoſophy. 


ture, 


Its obje& is to examine the pro- 
perties and relations of her works, 


} HILOSOPHY is derived 
from the obſervation of Na- 


-- 


+ 


% 


of 


2 2 FIRST PRINCIPLES | Introd. 


and to diſcover the laws which they 


follow. 
Theſe laws are as different as 


the ſubjects which Nature preſents 

to the obſervation of the human 

= mind. 

; The progreſs of ika i in ob- 

1 ſerving them has been ow and 

| | unequal. 

be character, of the cabjeats ne- 
ceſſarily determines the general de- 

partments of philoſophy. 


N p * 4 
1 : b 


| General departments of Philoſophy. 


Locic, or General Philoſophy; 
which treats of the method of ob- 
ſerving and applying the laws of 
re. 


Pursics * 


Introd. or PriLos0PHY. 3 


6 


Pnrsics; which treat of the ; 


laws of material objects. | 
Erics; which treat of the ac- 
tions of mankind. 


The ſubdiviſions in theſe de- 
partments are termed Sciences. 155 


43. 
Sciences, 


The knowledge of the laws of 
Nature; in any general or parti- 
cular department, conſtitutes a 
ſcience. | | 

The obſervation of Nature which 
gives the knowledge of any ſcience, 
muſt be accurate and full. 

It muſt be marked in . and 
n terms. | 

Ax; Theſe 


WS 


4 FIRST PRI Neis Introd. 


15 Theſe terms deſcribe the pro- 
greſs of the human mind, in diſco- 


ver ing the laws of Nature. 
Though apparently detached 


ubjeds, they have a marked rela- 


tion to each other. | 
They are the common language 


ol all the ſciences, and rife to view 
| in the following ſimple order. 


Phaenomenon,—any appearance 


or fact i in Nature. 


Effects and Cauſes. | Effects, 
the changes of phacnomena * 


do acting powers, or—Caules. 


Philoſophical Arrangement, —. 
claſſing phaenomena, effects and 


cauſes, by | obſervation or analyſis 
of their qualities and relations. 


 Induction—inferences of the hu-. 


man underſtanding from Philoſo- 
phical arrangements. 


SN — . & 3 4 
- 


Introd- OF: PHILOSOPHY, 5 


Law of Nature, the rules by 


which Nature acts, diſcovered by 


induction from oblervation and ex- 
periments. _ 7 04% 

Analytical Method —progreſs 
of induction in eſtabliſhing, or ex- 
amining a hiſtory of Nature. 
| 'Synthetical' Method ,—-progreſs | 
of induction, or reaſoning, from 
eſtabliſhed principles— _ 
 Pfinciples, —maxims deduced 
from the laws of Nature, to expreſs 
their. purpoſe, N e a. 
tendeney. N 

Theory, —the application of the 
laws of Natuxe to explain . 
lar phaenomena.. | 

Hypotheſis, —ſuppoſing a gene- 
ral quality, and reſting the evidence 
of its exiſtence on its apparent fit- 
neſs-to account for phaenomena. 
A's; * 


6 Finer PrInNcriPLEs Introd. 
The end of Science is to create 
and to improve the Arts. 


—— 


+. 
"tres. 


An Art is the ee of the | 
laws of Nature to ſome uſeful _ 
poſe 1 in life = — K 


The objects of the Arts exhibis 
eit characters, and furniſh a fim- 
ple diviſion of them. n 
_ The general objects of the arts 
are pleaſure, utility, and know- 5 
A correſponding q; viſion of them 
en from their oHects. 
Fine arts. 
de arts. 
Liberal arts. 


' Tntrod- or PaLosoPArT. 7 
H. 


Of the F irſt Principles of 
| er. | 


TIL 1 


- 


Nature and Objed of he e | 
ciples of Philofopby. - 


THE Firſt Principles of Philo- 
ſophy delineate the progreſs of the 
human mind, in fucceſsful obſerva- 
tion and reaſoning on Nature. F 
The object of ſuch Principles is, 
to explain the method of diſcoyer- 
ing the laws of Nature, by obſer- 

vation of phaenomena, and of ap- 


plying theſe laws to the uſeful and 
elegant Arts, 


„ 


EN „ .__ 


1 
y 
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a Finsr PRINCIPLES Introd. 


The Firſt Principles of Philoſo- 


| phy divide themſelves into two 
A parts: — | 


* 


» * 98 -- * 7 
. 9 f S, \ 


& 4 os 


1 The ihetkod of. 8 and 
Gloovering: the laws of Na- 
_— 
. The application of this me- 
thaod to the different ſubject 
of Taſte,. Science, and Hi-- 
ſtory, — 


. 


Benerul Arrangement 
PART FI Rs YH comprehends the 
following Sciences: 

I. PNEUMATOLOGY ;- or, The 
Science that explains the Natural 


* 
74 | Hiſtory 
. 0 : e 
d mY . 
s * 


Introd. or PHILOSOPHY. 9 


Hiftory of the Powers and Facul- 
ties of the Human Mind. 


2. Locic ; or, The Science that | 


explains the method of directing 
our faculties in obſerving and ap- 
plying the'laws of Nature. 

3. METAPHYSICS; or, The Sci- 
ence that explains the foundations 
of the other Sciences and Arts, 
with the evidence which demon- 
ſtrates their laws. 


Pax r SECOND comprehends the 
following Articles: 


3 APPLICATION of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to the ſub- 
jects of Taſte, 
2. APPLICATION of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy. to the 
ſubjects of Science. 
3. Ap= 


TT Co ET 
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At 


33. ApPLicaTION/ of the Firlf 
Principles of Philoſophy to the 
fubjects of Hiſtory. W | 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


- 


S RT Fe 


7 ener Arrangement. 


| T* E Firſt Principles of Philo- 


ſophy explain the method of 
obſerving and ſtudying Nature. 


The Study of Nature ae ; 


a a knowledge Of. 
. the faculties, which the hu- 


man mind poſſeſſes for ob- 


ſerving nature - 
—the 


l 


— 
: * 8 
» » 4 
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12 FIRST PRINCIPLES Part J. 


Tce method of directing theſe 
faculties to their proper ob- 
jects— | 

the characters of different 
pPhaenomena, and of the e- 
vidence which demonſtrates 

the different laws of, Na- 
wn” x 
The Sciences of Pneumatology, | 


Logic, - and. Metaphyſics, furniſh 


theſe requiſites. - | 
They are the natural introduc- + 


tion to the ſtudy of the other Sci- 


ences and Arts. 


— 


L 


Introd. or PHILOSOPHY. 13 


9 
PNWEUMATOL OG. 
INTRODUCTION. 


—— 
Nature and Progreſs of the Science. 


The Science of Pneumatology 
ariſes from the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Powers and Faculties of the 
Human Mind... , 

"Theſe Faculties are the 508 
ments employed in the obſerva- 
: tion of the phacnomena and laws, 
of Nature, 


. 


% 


14 Fiksr PRINCE EES Part I. 


3 
L 


The laws of this Science are not 
to be read from abſtract Metaphy- 
tics and Phyſiology, but to be de- Þ 
© duced, by obſervation and experi- 

ment, from the natural hiſtory of 
the human mind and body. 


8 e 
bu 


© ' CL. >» f 
323 _—_— PR. h "_ 


' 2 

| ; Progreſs of the Science flow and * - 

= imperfect : 5 

1 among the ancients. 4 

| . among the moderns. 1 

1 Arr +; apa 

611 

= 8 coop sehen an 
analyſis of the following articles. 


1. The general phaenomena of 
mind, as a department of Nature, 


diſtin from body, 1 
. 2. The 


—— 4 — 2 2 T9 ——————ñ 4 — 
— 
- 
- 


| 
| 


Introd. OF nur. 15 


2. The ſources of human know- 
ledge — 
— Senſation. 
— Underſtanding. 
.....,Conſciouſnels. | 
3. The ſources of human action 
—the Will, | 
—the Moral Faculty. 
4. The eee Talors, and 
Affections. 
F. The Reflex Senſes, 
6. Theory of the Mind. 


— * ” 


16 FinxsT PrINcIPLEs PartE 


2 ö 7 OE 
1 498 8 110 


. C H A P. 49 
Of Mind as ha noel of Nature. 
8 E r. * 


e 5 Difintins in Mitra, 
The firſt effort of Slaton 
_ » diſtinguiſhes the works of Nature 
into the clafſes of Body or Matter, 
and of Mind or Intelligence. | 
Body or Matter is diſcovered by 
obſervation of its qualities. 
Matter exhibits primary and ſe- 
condary qualities. 
Primary qualities. deſcribe Mat- 
ter: Solidity, —-Extenfion, — 
1 Din- Aeure, &c. 


Secondary | 


— 


ch. I. or FumesorHr. 17 


Secondary qualities refer to our 
Senſations . Heat — Cold, — 
Flavour, — Sound, &c. 

Mind or intelligence is charac- 
teriſed by obvious and On at- 
tributes 6 

Conſciouſneſs, 

Volition, 

Is there a diſtinctive nature to 
man; ; and what are the phaeno- 
mena which r him from the 


lower EE 
Jett Birr A 


1 4 


8 E OT. II. 
| WAS. ry 4. 75 | * 
1 Diſlinction, in Science. 
The departments of Matter and 
at B 5% Mind 


Tim 18 rinsr raiwelprze Part bo 


— - * 


— —— — — 


> < — * - * — 
4 — 
x fil | 
. * 
- . 
> = 
* 
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** 


Mind furniſh W Which. 
become the n i: NO” 


„ 


Sciences e e, 
1 i e e 0 a f | | 
Body ÜF ˙·1 gd bolican 
Mechanics, — the PRO that: 
explains the general laws of 
Body. 13225 13121100 
Chemiſtry, —the Science that 
explains the On pi | 
in ties of Body. 15 9 
Phyſiology.— the Se 0 
explains the reaſons; of Na- 
ture in the ſtructure and ar- 


rangement of Bodies. 


* 
. 
. 


Mind 
Pneumatology, — the Science: 
that explains the phaenomena 
of Mind. 


ch. L or PHILOSOPHY," ig" 


- - Natural Logic, the dezent“ 
dat explains the method of 
obſerving and Aon che 
laws of Nature. War 

! e me Science that ex- 
plains the een of an | 


* 


5851 man Conduct. 1 
Natural Theelogy,—the Setenes | 
that explains the Anus | 
fro e ; e ie, 
| SECT. III. 
Principles. 


1. Mind and Body have different 
„ | 
2+ The phacnomena and laws of 
the 


ao Frave Pkinorhu.es Part . 


the one do not explain the phae- 
nomena and laws of the other. 
. Ibey * r 
ments in Nature. 0 2 $1 
* Philoſophers, bare ede to 
explain the phaeunomena of Mind 
by thoſe of Body, and many of the 
. phaenomena of Bady, by. abſtract. 
ſpeculations reſpecting Mind. 
Review of the 3 on 
theſe 99888 | 


£ 
+ 2 


1 18 2115 © * F% 4 7 9 1 1 Ras ehr. a 


- « 4 a+ +> * 


Ch. II. or PmiLosOPHY. 21 


0 HA P. II. 


Of the Sources of Human W 
rn e N ö 


The ſources of Knowledge in 
the Human Mind can be diſco- 
vered only from the Natural Hi- 
ſtory of Phaenomena. 

They may be analyſed au 
the titles of Senfation, Underſtand- 
ing, Conſciouſneſs. e 


SECT, I. 


Senſation. 


The intimations which the Hu- 
| man 


— — — j , _ 


22 FST PIIxe AES Part I. 


4 
Cd 


man Mind receives from the im- 


preſſion or agency of objects ex- 


ternal to itſelf, are uſually termed 
D Senſations. | 


Senſations are accompanied with, 


perceptions of objets, and % their 


relations. 
The Natural Hiſtory and Ana- 


| tomy of the Human Body, diſco- 


ver the brain and nerves to be 


the organs in the animal oecono- 


my, on which our ſenſibility to 
objects. external of the Mind de- 


Pads. 
" Phyſiology deduces the reaſons 


of Nature in fitting theſe organs, 
to convey information to the Hu- 


man Mind. | 
| Betwixt our perceptions and the 


- external exciting cauſe there exiſts 


no manner of reſemblance. 
Senſations. 
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Senſations are external and in- 
ternal. 

he particular diſtinQtve: Senſa- 
tions ate fave: Touch, Taſting, 
Sinelling, Hearing, and Seeing. 


Touch. 


Natural Hiſtory, diſcovers the 
whole external animal frame to 
be an organ of Touch. 

Feeling and Touch are different > 
there is feeling in-every nerve, 
touch only in the ſkin. 

Phyſiology not only explains the 
reaſons of Nature in this arrange- 
ment, but the reaſons of the'par- 
ticular ſenſibility in the tongue, 
and in the finger, which is conſi- 
dered as the organ of Touch. 
| Ne The 
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The primary qualities of Body 
diſcovered by Touch, are Solidity M 
in all its modifications of Exten- 
ſton, Diviſibility, Figure, c. 
. The ſecondary qualities of Body 
diſcovered by Touch, are Heat, 
Cold, Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, Moi- 
ſture, Dryneſs, &c. 

The perception of the primary 
and ſecondary qualities of Body by 
the ſenſation of Touch is a law 
of Nature, diſcovered 10 obſerva- | 
tion aa W paint 125 I 


Taſting. L 


Natural Hiſtory and Phyſiolo- 


WAS 
alas; the organ ad 8 of 
Taſting. nm 


: — 


Ver 


* 
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— of the ſenſations and percep- 

tions of Taſting. - 

The ſecondary qualities of Body 
diſcovered by Taſting, are Sweet, 
Sour, Bitter, &c. 

Theſe qualities do not admit of 
ſcientific claſſification. * 

The perception of a ſecondary 
quality. of Body' by the ſenſation 
of Taſting, is a law of Nature diſ- 
covered by obſervation and expe- 
riment. 


Smelling, 
Natural Hiſtory and Phyſiolo- 
9 
Sur the 'organ and Media of 
Selling. 
—of the ſenſations and percep- 
tions of -Smelling, 10 
ra Smells, 


— nt _— 
* 


2 


* 
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: Smiells;; like Taſtes, ate” Sweet, 
Pungent, &c. T 16 tdi! 
They take Win ae fress ithe 
chiecte which excite them. 
They do not admit of enen 
claſſification. 40 
The perception off a dender 


quality of Body by the ſenſation 


of Smelling, is a law of Nature 
diſcovered by obſervation ch ex- 
periment. | | 


— 


Hearing. 
Natural e and 1 


Y 


[AE the Ear. ; 1 
p of the mechaniſm of the Vale, y 
as articulate and inarticulate. 
The more general media — 
| Sounds are elaſtic Bodies. 
| Analyſis 


S* 
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Analyſis— 0 
— of the principles on which the 
production and propagation - 
of Sounds depend. 

D of Reflected Sounds. 

D of the Velocity of Sounds. 
—of the ſenſations and percep- 

tions of Hearing. 


The pleaſure from Sounds ariſes 
from their connection with the 
Paſſions and Imagination, 

Ihe phaenomena which excite 
this pleaſure are the foundations 
of the art of Muſic. 

The muſical Ear ſeems a pecu- 
| har ſenſe, but is not explicable by 
any of the phaenomena hitherto 
detected by anatomy. 

| ' 2 The 


: 
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The qualities of Sounds are 


Sharp, Grave, &c. 
The perception of a Fur al 


quality, of Body by the ſenſation 
of Hearing, is a law of Nature 
diſcovered by obſeryation and ex- 


periment. 
- 


ae 


* 


- Natural nue, and Pbyfilo 
g m arent 
of the Eye. We 12:0] 
D of the variations from its or. 
+ ſtructure - 
— Short Sight, 
—Dim Sight, 
| ne 


bw] 


18 
of Light, the medium of vi- 
fion, 
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fion;—-RefraQion,—Reflec- 
tion. 
DH of the ſenſations and petdep- 
tions of Secing, as pan! and 
Be acquired. 


1 


Colour and viſible extenſion are 
proper to the organ. 

Solid dimenſions and diſtances: 
are acquired, 

The motion of the Eyes is iS pa- 

_ rallel, - | 

We ſee objects gogle, though 
we employ a double organ. 

The image is inverted on the 
retinae of the Eyes, but we ſee the 
object erect. 

The pleafures of Sight are con- 
nected with the Paſſions and Ima- 

gination. | | 
C3 The 


* 
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The phaenomena which excite 

1 and continue theſe pleaſures, are 

* the foundations of ſeveral of the 
elegant Arts, Perſpective, &c. 

The perception both of primary 

and ſecondary qualities by the ſen- 
fation of Seeing, is a law of Na- 
ture diſcovered: by 3 * 


* 


experiment. PFOIRAS :! 


X 0005 0p JR 


The 8 a of 
the objects ie Senſations Has: 
been queſtioned; N | 

Origin and . ” > this oe 
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. 
1 — - 
L805 g 
. 3 : 1 y $ TFT ; 
Ser. II. 
. w. 4 
. - «4 . © , — 


De Underſtanding. 


The Underſtanding is a general 
expreſſion, denoting the powers 
and faculties of the human mind 
which are employed in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. 

It is characcteriſtically different: 
from Senſation. | 

Its offiees are, to obſerve, to 

compare, and to arrange phaeno- 
mena, and to infer what are ne 
laws of Nature. 

Its powers ſeem to Bae a natu- 
ral ſucceſſion and dependence on. 
each other 2001101 479 
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They may be lead under 


the titles of Memory, Abſtraction, 


Imagination, Intuition and Rea- 
ſoning, and Judgment. 
The hiſtory of theſe faculties 


will afford inductions, deſeriptive 


of the laws of the Underſtanding. 
Phyſiologiſts term Memory, 1 


| magination, and Jadgmenty" inter- 
755 al enen FE Fi | c 2 mY 


the relations of Cauſe and Effect. 


WE VA (Memory... 1140 


* 4 = 7 & * — 
g — N . „ p 4 , "= P 
2 


The power of recalling our 10 
pereeptions. 
The Waere is added: Sig the 
relations of time, place, fi imilarity; | 
contraſt, &c. in common life, 

'In Science, i it is chiefly aided, by 


AS - 


The: 
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The habit of remembering has a 
common influence on both of theſe 
claſſes of relatious. 

The obſervation of theſe PP 
tions forms the Science of Memo- 
The Nr of this Science, if a- 


dopted as riſes, ſeem to afford an | 


art of Memory, or artificial Me- 

mory. „. iter 71 19090 T6 \ 
They explain ſeveral of the} prin- 

ciples on which the evidence of 


Teſtimony depends“. 


. . - | 
þ £ - . ” 
7117 fF7 . 
881 YT 3 4+ + 


Abſtraction. 


s The power of conſidering ob- 
jects, or A of objects, 
1 


#; Sce Menph. Ch. II. 0 


= 
— — — — — ä —— — — — tn — — —— 
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apart from the other objects and 
qualities with which they are 
found to be connected in Nature. 
Abſtraction ſeems to be a facul- 

ty peculiar wthellumanabad:: , 


Abſtraction 18 teiſpuree 
oel Philoſophical Armut 
ment. nn 
pits Gavenalizetion, gs 

Del Sciences, 1...) 
78 Sof Theory. ata nd gt 
eb nan 


Imagination. 


The power of aſſembling ob- 
jects, qualities, and circumſtances, 
and forming them into a new ag- 
gregate, whethet fictitious or real, 


by a different combination. 
Imagination 
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Imagination borrows from the 
facultics of Memory and Abſtrac- 
tion; and, on that account, its 
place in the hiſtory of the Under- 
ſtanding is heme ati to . of 
dem, 

' Imagination 25 be ifinguiſh- 
ed into Active and Paſſive. 

Active Imagination, or Genius, 
in ſubſervience to the real proper- 
ties and relations of phaenomena, 
has directed to new and undiſco- 
vered arrangements of them. 

In ſubſervience to our Senſa- 
tions and Paſſions, it can extend 
beyond the real appearances of Na- 
ture, and combine objects, ſcenes, 
and deſcriptions, fitted to excite 
the finer feelings, and to intereſt 
the heart. 6 10 
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The Tmaginatich, in the firt! of 
theſe views, ſhown to be the ſource 
of ergo inthe: Moy Seien · 


Ses onen i nr i 5 6lg 


In the 4 of brilliant pro- 
ductions in the Fine e 


Paſſive Imagination, or Taſte; i is 


| addreſſed. and refined by ſtudying 
the productions of Active Aw8g1- 


nation, or Genius. 
Sourges. of the pleaſures of Ima- 
8 analyſed, by an enumera- 


tion of the elaſſes of objects which 


excite theſe pleaſures. | 
Relation of the Imagination to 


the Sciences and Fine Arts, ex- 


4 


Intuition and Reaſoning, 


» ö . - 
» # * 890 
ned 13.49 (0.7 a0 114) 
- — 9 ** e 12 * 
_ . 
- ", F P . * 4 

. 2 * N E % , 
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Intuition, —the power by which 
| the 
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the Mind perceives the immediate 
agreement or diſagreement of its 
objects, and of their relations. 

Reaſoning,. the power by which 
the Mind diſcovers the more di- 
ſtant connection of objects and re- 
lations, by introducing an inter- 
mediate object and relation, 

Intuition,—-the foundation of 
OLE a 

| Reaſoning,—of demonſtrations, 


DS 


2 Judgment. 
The inferences of the Mind pro- 


duced immediately by Intuition, 
or remotely by Reaſoning. Fd 


D ; Laws 
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„ 
- : 1 


The Human Underſtanding 
Dan its perceptions of external 
. objects by the media of ſenſation, 

which do not reſemble theſe per- 
Nr inn | s 
| The Underſtanding can ar- 
range its object and perceptions 
by their ſpecific qualities and rela- 
tions. 
3. The underſtanding can . 
cover truth by intuition and de- 
monſtration. 


8 E r. 


- 


\ 
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Conſciouſneſs. 


- Conſciouſneſs is the perception 


- which the Mind has of itſelf in alt 


its operations. 
Conſciouſneſs 
D of Identity. 
_ of Senſation. - 
—of Intelligence, 
—of Moral Principles. 


Do we retain our conſciouſaels, 
as in fleep, when apparently in- 
ſenſible ? 


D 2 CHAP. 


N 
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CHAP, III. 
Of the Sources of Human Action. 


The Sources of Action in-the 
Human Mind can be diſcovered 
only, from the natural — of 


phaenomena. 


They may be analyſed under 
the titles of the Will, and the Mo- 


ral Faculty.— 


SECT: 


=> 
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» if l 


er. . 
Of the Will. 
e 


Characters of this Faculty... .. 


The Will is the faculty by which 
the mind chooſes or rejects its ob- 


jects. | a 
The Will is poſitive or nega- 
tive, lars rite 


The natural progreſs of the Wilt 
ſeems to be, from deliberation, to- 
deciſion, and to action. 1 

This progrefs, however, is de- 

termined or counteracted by a va- 
_ tiety of circumſtances, which, from 
D 3 | their 


: 
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| their 6 to the Will, have 
been termed. Motives. 


. d 
N ot Ves, 


The objects and circumſtances: 
which are external: to the faculty 
of Will, but which inffuence it in. 
its operations, are termed: Motives. 
The natural hiſtory of Motives;.. 
comprehended under. the following; 
titles. 


5 2 Propenſitics.. 
Tendencies which. ſpring from: 


the conſtitution of buman na- 


ture. 


propenſities are frequently prior 


to experience. 


In ſome caſes Proveniuins are 
confirmed by experience, in others. 


created by it. - 


propenſities explained; under the 


following titles. 


Propenſities to 


- Adivity. 
—Pleaſure. 


— Emulation. 


Opinions. 


Deciſions founded on apparent 


probability, or traditional preju- 
dices, and confirmed by habit. 
| The 
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The characters of Opinions - 
verſiſied, by the operation of the 
following canſe—— 
1 —Temper. 
Capacity. 
| 43. | p Education. a bini 
ix" — National Prejudices.. 


4 


'" InduQions... 


- 


Accurate inferenees of the un- 
derſtanding, after examining ob- 
ects, and their relations- in Na- 

; ture, | 

- Inductions influence the Will—- 
from the degrees of cer- 
tainty with which 1 5 are 

formed. 
een te pleafre or pain: 
which they afford. 
i Sentiments- 


— — 
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Sentiments. 


Habits of thinking, ariſing from 
the permanent. effects produced by 


emotions, pafhons, and affections, 


upon the mind *. 


Sentiments are diverliied by the 


ſenſe of: 


— Morality. xiv dt 


Religion. 
Delicacy. {32:6 


* Sce Chap. IV. 


0 
0 
1 
| 
| 
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Co 
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tinuing to act. 


- 


* 
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þ ; . Application of Motives. BIT 
The application of Motives ex- 
plaing the nature of en, as 


moral or immoral. e ee 


The propriety of this nan 


depends, on a juſt meaning being 


annexed to the terms, Motives, 
Action, Neceſſity, Liberty:— | - 
Motives are all the external ob- 
jects and circumſtances which are 
fitted to act on the faculty of Will. 
AQtion refers to the being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the faculty, and feems to 
be the power of beginning, or con- 


— 


Neceſſi ty 


% 5 
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Neceſſity is relative to the cha- 
racters of the different faculties of 
the human mind. 11 
Liberty is e of the c ori- 
ginal power of Mus in the will | 
itſelf, - | 
The application of Motives kits 
produced the range reſpecting 
Liberty and Neceſſity. 162-4 
Principles of the  Faraliſt and 


Free- thinker compared. 


The general laws of thi Will 
deduced from the een claſſes 


FOR 


Tas Lag the 1 171 


17 The Will has 10 phyſical 
power 


% 
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power of bophiting and continu- 
ing action, and decides from Mo- 


tives, which regard the ſafety and 
enjoyments of our nature. 
This may be termed, the Phy- 
n Low of the Will. - 
a. The determinations of the 


Will Which give an exerciſe to 


the beſt faculties and diſpoſitions 
of the Mind, afford the greateſt 
ſafety and ee to the indi- 


; vidual. 


8 The 6 of e 
Will which direct our beſt facul- 
ties and diſpoſitions to the good 


of others, give the greateſt ſafety 


and enjoyment to mankind. 
Theſe may be termed, the Mo- 
ral Laws of the Will. 
The laws of thiz Will direct td 


19 the * Moral Philoſophy. 
8 Er. 
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14 "Objects of the Moral FReBiY' 


The ohicds, 7 W Conley of 
moral approbation and, diſappro- 
|. bation, are the, diſpoſitions and-ac- 
tions of intelligent Beings, 

"Theſe diſpoſitions and aQtions all | 
refer to the original rights of hu- 

man nature. / 
Man has an original right to his | 
life, to the uſe of his reaſon, to his 
K virtue, 


* 
* 9 
o —_— 4 
=, - - 
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. to the fruits of his indu- 


ſtry, &c. 


The moſt general deſcription of 


the objects of moral approbation 


is deducible from theſe rights, and 


may be comprehended under the 
titles of Probity, 3 and Bene · 


volenee. 
Probit y. —the Kfpoſition te to ac- 


kneyladge the rights of mankind. 


Juſtice, — the diſpoſition to main- 


_— the rights of mankind, 


Benevolence, the diſpoſiti tion to 


improve the rights of mankind. 


"The oy general, Os of 


bY 15 titles of beat, lnjuſtice, b BE 


$4 4+ 


leyolence, 


: 
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Deceit, the concealed violation 
of the rights of mank inc. 

Injuſtice, the open violation of 
the rights? of mankind. iy - 

- Malevotenee,—deceit and inju- 
ſtice united with the — of * 
vengee. 4 

Theſe See addreſs both the 

feelings and/the underſtanding.” 


* = - \ = 
S077 6K OLE IQ. 


2. FOR a rig Ye 


ol of Morality. Fs 
| 4 
The l low 7 Morality confilts in 
the practice of that conduct which 
the Moral Faculty approves. 5 
The diſpoſitions and actions 
which have the characters of pro- | 
. Juſtice, and betievolence, are 
| 145501514 E approved 
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' en 6f pie wok Moral Facy)- 
15. ry | 
The 8 0 e of 


the Moral Law'of our nature, may 
be Fan in dhe Sollowag 


4 * 
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Probity, Juſtice, and Benevo-- 
| lence ' conſtitute the virtue, and 
the happineſs of human nature. 
The obſervation of the law of 

Morality conſtitutes the-chief good, | 
or the happineſs of mankind. 

The happineſs or good attend- 
ing the exerciſe of the Moral Fa- 

culty, and the miſery or evil 
which follows the neglect of it, 
are the ſanctions of the moral law, 
and have been termed enen n 
' gation, + 9 f 
Maxims deduced dom the mo- 


rat: law have been termed Moral 
{1 Principles, | 
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Principles, and are appl cable to 
the art of living in civil ſociety. 
The application of the moral 
law, to explain particular actions 
or caſes, has been termed the 
Theory of Morality, or of Moral 
Sentiments. 
The law of Morality applies to». 
nao, to eitizens, and to na- 
tions. 7 
When it is traced in its app 
cation to individuals, it is the fei- 
ente of atticvker k Ethics, or Moral 
Philoſophy:\0#*% 1 S 
When it is traced in its one 
tion to citizens, it is the ſeienee of 5 | 
particular Juriſprudende, or the- 
Laws of Nature. POR e 
When it is traced" in its nner 
tion to nations, it is the ſcience of: 


1 


TO ip 6 135 general 
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Ul ecooml junprodence, or the l. 
| | of Nine. PLS 2 1 $7 
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| The objects of l and Mo- 
dern Maris have been diffe- | 


8 7 5 WHO A 
The Agate were emnloned i: in. 

ſhewing the foundations of Vir- 

tue, and in ſtating the great diſ= 


_ tinQion of good and evil, happi- 
neſs and miſery: 17 1 nan, ; 

The Moderns, in aſſigning tl 

principles, from which our appro- 

|» bation of Virtue, and the diſtinc- 

75 55 0 b it 1 tions 
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tions of good and evil, happineſs 
and miſery, proceed. 
Comparative eſtimate of theſe 
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Of the Eimotibns, Paſſions, and 
Affections. 4 


2:43 £1 443 > 1265 | 
Nature of Emotions, Paſſions, and 
Aﬀections. 


Emotions are pleaſant or pain-- 
ful mental feelings ſimply. . 
Paſſions ariſe from pleaſant or: 
painful feelings, and are accom- 
3 n with ſtrong. deſire or aver 
Affections. 


— 
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Aſſections are permanent feel- 
ings, in conſequence of reflection 
on the real or imagined excellence 


of a paſſion, or its ak 
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Eating Cauſes of 2 Emotions and” 
Paſſions, | 


The general claſſes of cauſes 
which. excite the Emotions and 
Paſſions, referred to the following 
tiled. :117 1 F 

The Animal Appetites.! i n 

The Senſes. iii 
The Imagination. gh rr 

_ Sympathy; 4 ee T 

Contemplation of 8 

4 | 8x. 
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Diviſion of the Paſſions. 
The different ſciences offer di- 
viſions of the Paſſions correſpond- 
ing to their objedts, as s ſeiences. 


a4 


Dia, IndireQ. 
- Selfiſh, Social. 


bar date —DeptelBng.” 


. 


The Fun Faris, 


© the firſt, becauſe; he traces the na- 


"YI 


tural hiſtory of the Paſſions, - - 
The Moraliſt, the ſecond, 16 
cauſe he traces the influence of 
the Paſſions on conduct. 
„„ IP - *'The 
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The phyſiclogiſt, the laſt, be⸗ 
Wan he limits his attention td the 
influence of the Paſſions an tlie a- 
nimal o economy. 

-- An” analyſis of :the: particular 
- Paſſions. comprehended in each of 
theſe claſſes, will enable us to exa- 
mine their comparative value. 


2 1 4 
Ser. IVV. 
d ze nne 
Won bien 2 the eden, 
E 3 Vigil ecortsT- 815 1 


. Ws Affections chiefly regard 
intelligent" natures, the moſt com- 
prehenſive diviſton of them has 
been offered in the ſcience of E- 
thics. 
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Benevelent Affections. 
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73h (Aim analyſis ꝛ0f the len 
ene in theſe claſſes will 
explain their Katja t Noc 
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The Paſſions have natural and 
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Sulzer Logic, Chap: H. 51. 
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The expreſſions of the Paſſions 
examined 
—in the arts of She's and 
painting. 
—in theatrical expreſſion, 
_—in Phyſiognomy, &c. 
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Nature of Reflex Senſes. - = 


The Reflex Senſes have fixed 
_ claſſes of objects. 
They do not ſeem to depend on 
any perfection in the organs of 
ſenſe, that can be detected 10 ana- 
. ; 
They receive refinement and 
bias from the underſtanding. 
This refinement conſtitutes the 


| moſt Kanne taſte *, 5 


% 


_* See Part II. 
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The moſt diſtinguiſhed of te | 


' Senſes are, thoſe of 
— Melody and Harmony. | 
— Beauty. 


| —Sublimity. : 

— þRidicule, + 
SECT. I. 

Of the Senſe of Muſic. 


Simple or meaſured tones act on 
the Senſe of Muſic. 
The effects of this action have 


been diſtinguiſhed, under the titles 


of Melody and Harmony. 
Melody ſeems to conſiſt in the 
agreeable effect of os ſounds. 

| 12 Hann, 
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Harmony ſeems to conſiſt in the 
agreeable effect of meaſured ſounds. 


The pleaſures from Melody are 
natural, and almoſt entirely de- 
pend on expreſſion, which is pro- 
duced, in conſequence of the power 
of ſounds to repreſent and excite 
paſſions, in a perſon 9 of a 
muſical ear. 

e pleaſures from Harmony 
are chiefly felt from the parts of 


muſic in concert, and the taſte for 


them is, in a great degree, formed 
by education and habit. | 

The pleaſute from execution in 
muſic ſeems to ariſe, from obſer- 


ving an artiſt overcome difficul- 


ties, which ſeemed to render per- 
fection in his art unattainable. 


Influence 


* 1 3 . a * 
— aura . 
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Influence of Taſte in refining 
che pleaſures | 

—of Melody. 

Sof Harmony. 
Characters of the ſenſe of Mo- 
fic—— - 1 | 
D —of the FR Muſic. 5 
D of the Modern Muſfic. 


SzeT. H. 


. * 


Of the Senſe of Beauty. 


The claſſes of objects which ad- 
dreſs the ſenſe of Beauty, com» 
prehended under the following 
titles. | 
— Natural objects 405 arrange- 
: F 3 - meats, 


bs Fiks r dune tk 


ments, in which there Ty juſt 

proportion of figure, colour, 

motion, exprefſion, ec. 

e objects and arrange- 

ments, that are poſſeſſed of 
ry and utility, &c. 

- —Sentiments, which by ſympa- 

| thy, connect the more gentle 

paiſſions with the love of vir- 

__ 

— Deſcriptions, fornithing e 

mind with an immediate per- 

ception of theſe objects. 


5 
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Of the Senſe of Sublimity. 


The claſſes of objects which ex- 
cite the ſenſe of Sublimity, com- 
prehended, under the following 
title p | 
Natural objects and arran ge- 
ments, which have the quali- 
ties of great, vaſt, dark, &c. 
— The depreſſing paſſions of 
fear, &c. - 
—Sentiments which, by 1 
thy, unite the influence of the 
more violent paſſions with the 
ſeverer virtues. | 
—The juſt deſcription of theſs 
objects. 
'SzCT. 


4 addreſs it: 
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Ser. IV. 


"Of the Senſe of Ridicult. 


* % 


The ſenſe of Ridicule general, | 


and its objects excentric. 
The following claſſes of objects 


4, 


1 —Incongruous Natural or Ar- 
_ tificial ob es and AGE 


„„ One [ff 
A= Abſurd Reaſonings. 
—Afﬀeced Sentiments. 
— The lively Deſcription more 


* 


forcibly, perhaps, than the 


actual exhibition of its ob- 
pn. 1 $7.1 | 4 


CHAP. 


ch. VI. of PtiLogoPny. 


CHAP. VI. 


Theory of the Mind. 179 
SzcT, I. 


Nature of They. 


A Theory is an application of 
the laws of Nature to explain w_ 
ticular phacnomena, 


GL 


SECT. 


* 
82 
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« | . heory of the Human Mind. 


"The theory of the Human Mind 
is deducible from the general qua- 
lities, which have occaſioned the 

preceding .claſſes of its percep= 
tions, x 
Theory- | 
—of the ſources of human Know- 
ledge: Senſation, Underſtand- 
ing, Conſciouſneſs, | 
D of the ſources of human Ac- 
tion : the Will, the Moral * 
. 
—of the Emotions, Paſſions, 
and Affections. 
Teo the Reflex Senſes, 


# 


The 


* 


* 
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The union of theſe particular 
theories forms the general theory 
of the Human Mind. 


oe 


i 7 
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II. 
1 arc. . 


%. 


INTRODUCTION. 


. 


— 


| Nature and Progreſs of the Science, 


Logic was originally formed an 
art without ſcience. 
It ſeems to have taken its cha- 1 
racter from the Greek literature, 
which preceded their ſciencte. 
8 25 | The 
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The definitions of the art, and 
zun numerous and different divi- 
ſions left by the ſets, will illu- 
ſtrate its ancient pin and or 
greſs. 
It conſiſted ; in | antificial claſi- 
cation, and in reaſoning by fixed 
forms of argument. 

The means it employed were 
categories and ſyllogiſms. 
The ſchools retained the defini- 
tions and diviſions of the ancient 
art, but debaſed it, by introducing - 
their, own nominal and obſcure di- 
ſtinctions. 

When the ſciences of Natural 
Philoſophy and Hiſtory were crea- 
ting, the . pernicious tendency of 
the Logic of Art was perceived, 
and in theſe branches of know- 
* ledge, its influence was exploded, 
G Though 
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1 Though the ſciences which treat 
L 2 | 
| | of Human Nature were aſſuming 
8 new and more elegant characters, 
ö | yet Logic, as an art, has continued 

: 


in all its ſophiſtical forms. 
2 From this circumſtance, the ſci- 
eenee which could reform it has been 
neglected or contemned. | 
The definitions and diviſions of 
the art offered' by the moderns, 
will exhibit its preſent ſtate and 
character. DES 
Logic, conſidered as a compre- 
henſive ſcience, is to explain the 
1 progreſs of the human mind in 
| obſerving and applying the laws 


of Nature. 
Examples of ſucceſsful diſcove- 


ry will ſhew the method of diſ- 
covering, and of interpreting the 
laws of Nature, 


w 
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The ſteps in the progreſs of diſ- 
covery, are laws in the ſcience of 
obſerving Nature, or of Natural 
Logic. _ * 

The means 1 are Ana- 
lyſis and Induction. 


2. 


Loge comprehends the follow- 


ing articles. 
1. Logic, as an Art. 
2. Logic, as a Science. 
3. Principles of the Science of 
Logic, deduced from Lan- 
guage. 
4. Rules for ſtudying Nature. 
55 Sophiſtry. 
183% G63. CHAP. 
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Of Logic, as an Art. 


— — 
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TO GRO Te: hh 


. 


Ag, ks an ren 
the method of Syntheſia. 
The human mind n * 
rules, to particular caſes, or from 
eee eee 4 
of rules. {UEUR91D-, 251k 1 
When 19100 3 general, they Y 
obtain the name and authority of 
Principles. Futte (cs 
„% (i: 1 4 49 Renfoaing 
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Reaſoning from principles to 
particular caſes is the method of 
Syntheſis, ' * 

General plas muſt be ſelf- 
evident, or demonſtrated truths. | 
The following claſſes of Va 

ciples explained. 
—Ddimple perceptions. {s 
— Ax10ms. | 
— Laws of Nature. 
The uſes of General Principles 
in the different ſciences analyfed, 
Mathematics. 
Tfhyſies. 
Natural e ali No. 
Ethics. | 1 51 
. Artificial and and" cy 
Principles produced- the Ancient 
Art of Logie, or the Syllogiſtic 
Se 9907 aeg 02 eier 
3 G 3 SECT. 
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Sollogyſti / e Art. 


When mankind began to reaſon 
on the phaenomena of Nature, they 
were ſolicitous to abſtraQ, and they 
formed general propofitions from a 
Iliniited 'dbſervation. 


- *Thovgh theſe propofitions were 
aſſumed, they were ne a8 


true. 

They were not . by ap- 
peals to Nature, hut by compariſon 
with other propoſitions. , 

They inſenſſbly acquired the au- 
. of Principles. 
The tranſſtion from partial ab- 


AraQtions to general propoſitions, 


{a 
Y 
1 
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and the adopting of theſe propoſi- 


tions, as firſt principles, common 


to all early and imperfect inquirers. 


The Peripatetic philoſophy will 
furniſh an hiſtotical e of this 
obſer vation. 

Ariſtotle FINDS Say the. two uf 
branches of the Art of Ancient 
Logic, the Categories, and Analy- 


tics or Syllogifms. 


The Categories were artifivial 


titles, under which all knowledge 


was to be arranged. 
They were ten in number, viz. 

Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, G&c. 

and were attended with the Fredi- 

cables. 

The manner in Abbie both were 


applied, will explain their character 
and _ Kii 


| Syllogiſms | 
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- Syllogiſms were artificial forms 
of argument, by which the mind 
was to reaſon” in han un rt of 
par] wo 

They were deducible from the 
Nr, principles 

1. Things which agree with the 
ſame thing, agree with one ano- 
wa 4) {IS 
2, Things whereof one does, 

and one does not, agree with the 
ſame thing, do not agree with one 
another. by 

They onified of Sogn pro- 
Poſitions. 

A propoſition was any 8 
tion or negation of the mind. 

The affirmation or eee was 
the quality of the propoſition... 
Its comprehending a particular 
or I univerſal, its quantity. 
Mechaniſm 
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Mechaniſm of Logickl een 
tions. 
Ehe Subjeck. 

— The 88 5116 


— The Copula. 
The Syllogiſtic Art conſiſted in 
uniting propoſitions to form an 


argument. 


ed three propoſitions. 
he Major. 
—The Minor. N 
he Concluſion. 
The mechaniſm of the am 
and modes of the Syllogiſm diſco- 
vers fingular invention and art. 
Irregular Syllogiſms conſiſted of 
leſs, or more chan three propofi- 
tions. 
The Syllogiltic Art was without 
ſcience. | | 
730 It 
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Regular Syllogiſms comprehend- 


- 
4% 


POSE IF IETF ings 
n 


It guided the reaſonings of Phi- 


loſophers for two thouſand years, 
and is a venerable monument of 


ancient genius. 1 


8 0 r. . 
Abuſes and Uſes of the Syllegiflic 
Art. ie ee 


8 


Abuſes : — 


21. It corrupted. the taſte "a 


Philoſophical invention, 
by placing all Philoſophy 
in Abſtraction, and with- 
drawing it from the ob- 
ſervation of Nature. 
—2 


4 * 
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22. It created a reliance on Prin- 


ciples, which originated in 

the hypotheſes of Philo- 

ſophers, not in the laws 
of Nature. 


—3. It made truth the reſult of 
the forms of argument, 


not of ſcientific evidence. 
Hiſtorical account of the opera- 
tion of theſe abuſes in retarding 
the progreſs of knowledge. 
Hiſtorical account of the circum- 
ſtances, which have in ſome inſtan- 
ces deſtroyed, in others, limited 
their operation. 


« 


Uſes: 

2. It is fitted to reduce theories 
to ſimple propoſitions and 
arguments. 
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22. It is fitted equally to ſup- 
7 | | port, and 10 detect ſpe- 
cious opinions in buſi- 
N 11 1 


Theſe uſes illuſtrated by exam- 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of Logic, as a Science. 


Der. I. 
Analyſis and Induction. 


Logic, as a Science, originates 
in the methods of Analyſis and In- 
duction. N | 

The method of Analyſis is the 
method of Nature. . 


It proceeds from the obſervation 
of particular phaenomena to the diſ- 
covery of the real arrangements 
of Nature, and examines arrange- 

H ments, 
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ments, by bringing back obſerva- 
tion to particular phaenomena. 


InduQtion infers from the ar- 


rangements of Nature what are 


laws of Nature, and applies them 
1 as Rules and Theories to explain 
new e phaenomena. 

The analyſis of any part of Na- 
ture is equivalent to its Natural 
Hiſtory. 

An induction from an analyſis 
of any part of Nature is equivalent 
to its Natural Philoſophy. 

The riſe. of Analyſis and Induc- 
tion, and their influence in im- 
proving the ſcience of obſerving 
Nature, illuſtrated by the follow- 
cireumſtance:: 

Origin of Taſte in Italy. 
pProgreſs of Mathematics and of 


Natural 9 
The 


* 
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The novum organum of Lord * 
eon *. 


S r. 


Science of Analyſis. 


'The ſcience of Analyſis conſiſts, 
in obſerving and diſcovering the ar- 
rangements of Nature, 

It proceeds, by Compoſition and 

by Decompoſition, 
. Compoſition traces objects TH 
their qualities, to the claſſes and, 
relations which they hold in Na- 
ture. | 


1 Decome 1 


gee Part 2. 
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Decompoſition examines claſſes 
and relations which are apparent- 
ly general, by reducing them to 
the ſimple phaenomena which they 
comprehend, , _- 

Compoſition 
AIndividual. 

D pecies. 
. Genus. 
Decompoſition 
E Genus. 

Species. nr” 

-- —Jndividuat. 
49 Compoſition and Decompoſition 
of phacnomena furniſh the law of 
Analyfis, in the eience of obſer- 
ving Nature, 

Analyſis is abfolute and relative. 

It is abſolute, when it raiſes ob- 
ſervation to firſt qualities in Na- 
ture. | 


It 
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It is relative, to the characters of 
the different ee which it ex- 


amines. 


The ſpecific characters of Abe” 


lyſis explained in- 
—Þ} Mathematics. 
—- Natural Philoſophy. 


— Natural Hiſtory. 
Ethics. 


—the Fine Arts. 


2 
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Science of Induttion; 


__ 


The ſcience of Induction con 
ſiſts in deducing from the claſſes 
of. phaenomena aſcertained by ana- 

H 3. lyſis, 
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lyſis, what are the laws of Nature 

in each of them. ; 
The phaenomena which afford 
an Induction deſcriptive of a law 
of Nature, muſt be—— . 
| —Obvious. 

— Uniform. 

| — Univerſal. 

The means of aſcertaining theſe: 
characters of phaenomena, are ob- 
fer vation and experiment. 

Experiments take their charac- 
ter from the phaenomena to which 
they are directed, and are ſpecific 
to every ſcience. 

Deſcription: of the experiments 
proper to 

— Natural Hiſtory. 

- — Natural Philoſophy.. 

—Pneumatology, 


—— Ethics. 


a * T0, 
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The ſubjects which admit of 
Induction are, the whole ſciences, 
and the uſeful arts, which * 
create, 

Induction in every ſcience takes 
ns characters of more or leſs po- 
fitive— 

7 at the nature of the phac= 


nomena which the ſcience ex 
plains, 


: 
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from the degrees of accuracy, 

with which experiments con- 

tinue the chain of phaenome- 
na, and of reaſoning. 


« Sir Iſaac Newton gave an accu- 
rate analyſis and induction of the 
laws of the material ſyſtem, and 


| inferred from them the following 
axioms.. 


T. The 
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1. The cauſes only are to be ad- 
mitted into any ſcience, which are 
true, and ſufficient to explain phae- 
nomena. : 
2. Effects of the ſame kind may 


be aſcribed to the ſame cauſes, 


3. The qualities of phaenomena 
diſcovered by experiments, may be 


eonſidered univerſal qualities of 


phaenomena of the ſame kind“. 
| Theſe axioms ſhewn, to be uni- 
verſal axioms, for the-ſtudy of Na- 


ture. 


Analogy has frequently been 


_ confounded with Induction. 


Analogy ſignifies reaſoning from 


reſemblanees, which ſubſiſt betwixt 
Phaenomena. 


Induction ſignifies reaſoning from 
the ſameneſs. of phaenomena. 
2 | Comparative: 
* Newt. Princip. 


— 
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Comparative view. of the effects 
of Analogy and Induction. 

The following General Laws of 
Inductive Philoſophy explained, by 
applying them to the ſubjects of 
the different ſciences. 

. InduQtion reafons from the 
W e of analyſis by expe- 
riments, which continue the chain 
of phaenomena, to the moſt gene- 
ral facts and laws of Nature. 

2. The evidence of the truth of 
an induction, muſt be the obvious 
means which connect particular 
phaenomena and arrangements with 
general facts and laws of Nature. 

3. The laws of Nature diſcover- 
ed by Induction, muſt be the rules 
and theories which form, improve, 
and explain the Arts. 


SECT. 
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SECT, IV. 


Relation f the Science of Legic to 
. the other Science. 


* 


- 


The ſcience of Natural Logic is 
the mean of examining the whole 
: of Nature, 

The analyſis and induction of 
which it eonſiſts, have created aud 
improved the ſciences of Natural 
Hiſtory and Natural Philoſophy. 

The ſciences to which Analyſis 

and Induction have not been ap- 
plied remain defective “. 


2 
4 


See part 2. RT 
' CHAP. 
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C1 AP. IX. 


Principles. of the Science of Logic, 


deduced from Language. 


S.CT. 4 


Origin and Fabric of Language. 
| Language denotes the whole 
means by which mankind nn 
their thoughts 
Language is 
— Natural. 
— Artificial. 
Natural Language has fixed claſ- 
ſes of figns :— 
Modification of Features. 


S Geſtures. 
- — Modulations 
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furniſh the following claſſes. 
= Words. | 


— Modulations of the Voice. 
The arts employed by Language, 


Mute Signs. 
Written Characters. 

The ſcience of Grammar, which 
analyſes theſe arts, treats of the 
parts of Speech, and of their ap- 
plication. 


SECT. HU. 


Science of Logic and Language. 


Logic is the ſcience of obſer- 
ving Nature. 


Language furniſhes ſigns for e- 
very ſtep in this obſervation. . 


50g 
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Logic and Language have the 
connection of thought, and the ex- 
preſſions of thinking. 

They 3 are ſubjects of ct at in 
their 

. —Compoſition. 
—Decompolſition. 

Subjects of Induction, by fur- 
niſhing phaenomena, which are 
— Obvious, | 

—Uniform. 
 —Univerſal. | 
The branches of Natural Logic, 


viz. Analyſis, Induction, and Ge- 


neral Arrangement, have their cor- 
reſponding ſigns, in FR {cience of 
Grammar, 
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81 r. III. 
* | $f a 


Typeory of Analyſis. 


| ' Philoſophical 1 compre- 
hends the progreſs of the Human 
Mlind in obſerving and claſſing ob- 
jects, by their nature, and obvious 
qualities. 
The parts of Language exhibir- 
ing ſigns for this progreſs, belong 
to the claſſes, of Subſtantives and 
Adjectives. . 

By Induction. | 
From Proper Nouns and Pro- 
nouns 1 

AIndividũal objects. 
From Common Nouns, 
 —Particular 


- Pf mus 8 
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,—Particular Claſſes, or Spe- 
cies, 
From Adjectives, 
— Qualities of Objects, and 
of Claſſes. | 
From Abſtract Nouns, — "i 
. General Claſſes, or Ge- 
nera. . 
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SECT. IV. 


Theory of Induction. 


Philoſophical InduQtion explains 
the operations of the Underſtand- 
ing, in deciding on the laws of 9 
Nature, in individuals, and claſſes | 
of objects. | | 


Subſtantives, 
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Subſtantives, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs, furniſh ſigns. for the 
ſubjects of judgment, and for the 
various methods of judging. 
By Induction. 
Kater. nm and TO. 


tives, — 
— The two firſt terms of 


Propofitions, - 
From the Modes and Tenſes of 


Verbs, — 
rue third term G Fob 


ſitions. 


From Adverbs, 
Ehe modification of the 


third term of Propoſitions. 


SECT, 


„ 
* — 
* 0 
' - 
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SECT, V. 


Theory of General Arrangements. | 


General Arrangements compre» 1 
hend the method, by which the W | 
known relations betwixt objects, 

and claſſes of phaenomena, may be | 
extended, in order to diſcover phae- | 
nomena and laws of Nature, which 
are univerſal, | 

* Prepoſitions and conjunctions fur- 
niſh ſigns, for continuing the rela- 
tions betwixt names and propoſi- 
tions, in order to form a demon- 
ſtration, or a deſcription. 


— ————— Cr —— ——_ 
—— — — — — — . — 
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By 
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By Induction. | 
From Prepoſitions, 
Ahe relations betwixt the 
parts of the flame * 
ſition. 
From Conjunctions . 
Ehe relations betwixt dif- 
ferent propoſitions. . 
The principles of Natural Logic, 
deduced by theſe theories, from 
fyntax as eſtabliſhed by univerſal 
grammar 
Te analyſis Ry induRion which 
- have improved the ſciences of Na- 
- tural Hiſtory and Philoſophy, are 
ſimilar to the analyſis and induc- 
tion of Language and Logic. | 


* See Part 1. 
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HAP. IV. 


Rules for Studying Nature. 


SECT I. 


Character of Rules for tbe 2 5 
Nature. 


The rules which are fitted to 
direct in the ſtudy of Nature, muſt 
themſelves be laws of Nature, or 
practical inferences from them. 

They can only be uſed as rules 
of art, when attended with a know- 
. ledge 
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ledge of the ſcience, which has diſ- 
covered them. 
The laws of the ſcience of Lo- 
gie have theſe characters. 
They may be directed to the 
acquiſition of the Sciences, and to 
the practice of the Arts. 


11 


81 r. II. 


Arrangement of Rules for the ſtudy 
s of Nature. 


The arrangement of rules for 
the ſtudy of Nature, muſt follow 
that of the laws, of which * 
are tranſcripts. 

1. Rules for philoſophical ob- 
ſervation 
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ſervation and analyſis explained, 

as they regard 

the phaenomena of the differ- 
ent Sciences. 

the obſervation and experi- 

ments which apply to them. 
the ſyſtems which they are to 
decompoſe. 

2. Rules for philoſophical ar- 
rangements explained, as 0 re- 
gard 

the ſpecies and genera which 

compoſe Nature. 

—the principles on which the 

hiſtories of Nature have been 


formed. 
3. Rules for hiloſopkilcal inan, 


tion explained, as they regard 
the demonſtration of the laws 


of Nature. 


——the 


* 
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the application of the laws of 
Nature. | | 
4. Rules for philoſophical theo- 
ries explained, as they regard—— 
E the formation of theories. 
—the diverſity of theories. 
—the application of theories. 


CHAP. 


Ch. V. or PuiLosoPHY, 107 


\ 


CHAP. V. 
Of Sophiſtry. 
mer. I. 


Nature and Progreſs of Sophiſtry. 


Sophiſtry is the application of 
the method of Science, and of Ar- 
gument, to eſtabliſh what is un- 
certain or falſe. 

t ariſes from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the faculties of the human 


mind, and of the ſubjects, to which 


they can be directed. | 
The 


4 


| 

4s 
. 
| 
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The Ancient Sophiſts ſeera to 
have had an imperfect knowledge 
of the faculties of the human mind, 
and their Sophiſtry chiefly appears 


in their reaſonings. 


The modern Sophiſts ſeem. to 


have an imperfect knowledge of 


the proper ſubjects of Philoſophy, 
and their Sophiftry chiefly appears 
in their ſcience, | 


Sophiſtry may be divided into 


two great branches, 


—Sophiſtry in Science. 


L —gophiſtry in Argument. 


98 


8er. 
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S ECT. II. 


Sophiſtry in Science. 


Sophiſtry in Science referred, to 


the following claſſes of cauſes. 
To obſcure Perceptions | 
from defects in, or neglect of 
the organs of ſenſe. 
—ftom defects in, or neglect of 
the faculties of the Under- 
ſtanding. 
To incomplete Analyſis 
——of Nature, 
—of Syſtems. 
To artificial Arrangements 
—by ſuppoſing Qualities. 
T by aſſuming Principles, 
To falſe Inductions 


K ; from | 
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n imperfect ra. 
tions. 
TEffrom the love of Subtility. 
\ © To hypothetical Theories 
LTEttrom the love of Syſtem, 


SECT. III. 
Sophiftry in . 


© Sophiſtry i in ics rey or Rea- 
ſoning, referred to the following 
claſſes of cauſes, __. 
| — Ignorance of the relation ſub- 
"fiſting betwixt Logic and 
„ Language: or, betwixt Ob- 
e ſervation and Reaſoning, and 
| the ſigns of Obſervation and 
Reaſoning. 
—The 
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— The inaccuracies and ambi- 
guities of Language. 
Artificial Logic furniſhes names, 


for the different ſpecies of Sophiſtry 


in Argument 

—Ignorantia Elenchi, 

—Petitio Princip, 

Non cauſa pro caufa, 

— Fallacia accidentis, 
——;yones, 
—amatica, 

r 7 

The ſcience of obſerving Na- 

ture applied, as the proper means 
of preventing, and correcting So- 
phiſtry in Science, and in Argu- 
ment. 
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III. 


MzTAPHYSICS. ; 


= 


INTRODUCTION 
SE 
' Nature and Progreſs of the Science. 


The ſcience of Metaphyſics ex- 
plains the foundations of the other 
Sciences and Arts, with the evi- 
dence, which demonſtrates their 
Laws. 
Ihe Sciences and Arts are crea- 
ted by the diſcovery of general 
facts in Nature. 


General 
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General facts are diſcovered, by 
analyſing the qualities, which diſ- 
tinguiſti one department from an 
other, and the qualities, which are 
common to the whole of Nature. 
| Theſe facts are the foundations. 
of the Sciences and Arts. 


Ancient Metaphyſics, or the ſci», 


ence of Univerſals, — 


—Originated in artificial ſubtle- 


dies. 
—Diſtin& from Phyſics and Ma- 
thematics. 


Neglected the obſervation of 


real phaenomena. 


Exhibited a collection of ab- 
ſtract conceptions regarding 


Nature, and of the principles, 
by which it was ſuppoſed toact. 


Metaphyſics in the middle ages 
equally abſtruſe, and removed from 


the obſervation of Nature. 


Modern 
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Modern Metaphyſics have leſs 

_ aſſumed the ſpirit of ſcience, than 

of party. © 
29 have contended for we- 

culative opinions, not for diſcove- 

nes, or uſeful knowledge. 

The abuſe of this ſcience, an in- 

5 ee to attempt an analyſis of 
its proper ſubjects. i 


5 


Arrangement. 


The ſcience of Metaphyſi ies com- 
prehends the following articles. 


tho Ontology. 
2. The Science of Evidence. 


_ CHAP. 
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I. 


Of Ontology. 
 Szer. I. 


Nature of Ontology. 


The Sciences are all directed to - 


real phaenomena, or exiſtences in 
Nature. 


Ontology 4 the moſt ge- 
neral conceptions, which the Hu- 


man Mind forms reſpecting theſe 


phaenomena. 


The knowledge of it is not in- 


tuitive, 


\ 
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m but the reſult of obſerva- 


tion, and experiment. 


— 


1 T. H. 


| 


116 4 e 


7 


The Exiſtences which. we per- 
ceive in Nature, are Body and 


Mind. 


The human faculties can diſco- 
ver nothing of the eſſenees of Sub- 


ſtance, but collect general facts, 
from the obſervation of particular 


objects. 


The idea of Subſtince: is ſug- 
geſted, by an OO" of real 
qualities. 


1 | Theſe 
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- Theſe qualities are termed Attri- 
butes. 
Subſtance 
Material. 
_ —Immaterial. 


8 ZO r. III. 
Space. 


Space ſignifies ſimple extention, 
unconnected with Subſtance. 
Space is 
—[mmoveable. 
—Indiviſible. 
—Unbounded. 
Space is abſolute and relative. 
' Abſolute Space is the place of 


every exiſtence, 


Helative 
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Relative Space, the ſituation of 
one exiſtence, with reſpect to an- 
other. 
Hiſtory of the [hypotheſes re- 
ſpecting Space. | 
The contemplation of unbound- 
ed Space is one ſource of the ſu- 
blune, 


SECT. IV. 
Duration. 


Duration is ſuggeſted to the Hu- 
man Mind, by the ſucceſſign of its 
perceptions, whether of ſenſation, 
or of reflection. | 
Duration is abſolute al rela- 
W. * 
1 Abſolute 
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Abſolute Duration is independ- 
ent of every other ſucceſſion. 
Relative Duration refers to e- 
vents in ſucceſſion. | 
The perception of Motion is 
comprehended, in the relation of 
Space and Duration, \ ; 
Duration is meaſured by the re- 
lation which it admits of with ex- 
tenſion. HH) 
— Meaſures of Duration 
AA Aſtronomical. 
Civil. | 1 
Our feelings. of the elapſe of 
Time, are meaſured,— 
by the character of the ob- 
jects, which engage the at- 
ftention. 1 
by the character of our paſ- 
ſions. | 


Stegs 
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8 Cr. V. 


NLuantily. 


Quantity ſigniſies what is ſuſ- 
ceptible of increaſe, diminution, 
and meaſure. 

Quantity is the only object of 
ſcience, which admits of a perfect 
meaſure; and it can be ed 
only, by itſelf. 

Quantity is divided into proper 

and improper. it's 

Proper quantities are red 
by quantities'of the ſame kind. 

Improper quantities are meaſu- 
red by quantities ' of -a different 
kind. 


Quantity | 
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| Quantity is numbered and mea- 


ſured. 
Wes number, we abſtract from ob- 
jects every quality, but their indi- 
viduality. | 
In meaſure, every quality, but 
their extenſion, 
Quantity numbered, — 
EAC Arithmetic. 
| Quantity meaſured,—— 
Geometry. 
Quantity ſimply is che object of 
Pure Mathematics. 
Quantity applied, as the meaſure 
of material phaenomena, is the ob- 


ject of Mixed Mathematics. 


IL Sz cm, 


WE... = 


* 


— 
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8 r. VI. 


Power. | 
| EL 

The conſcious activity of the Hu- 

man Mind "Te the 2 of 
a power. 

The changes which. we obſerve 

in the phacnomena of Nature, and 

the aſſemblage of circumſtances u- 


niformly conjoined with them, i in- 
dicate Effects and Cauſes. 


Effects and Cauſes.— 

— Phyſical, appear in the fix- 

cd order of Nature. 
— Moral, in intelligent na- 

... tures, 

—Final, in intention and de- 
ſign, 9 615 
| |  —Sketch 
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—Sketch of the Hypotheſes 
on theſe ſubjects. 


i S Br. VII. 
5 07 Deity. 


ts All obſervation of Nature ter- 
minates, in the diſcovery of the 
attributes of a Firſt Cauſe, or of a 
Deity. n 
The attributes of Deity, or of a 
Firſt Cauſe, are indicated to man, 
by effects, in the material and intel- 
ligent departments of Nature. 
Phyſical Attributes: 
Power. 
Unity. 
Intelligence. | 
L 2 Moral 
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/ 3 | 
Moral Attributes: — 


uſtice. 
»—Goodnels, 


SET. VIII. 
The Human Soul. 


The Human Soul poſſeſſes qua- 
ties diſtinQ from, and apparent- 
ly oppoſite to all the known - 
lities of Body. | 

From the nature of the A- 
ties of the Soul, we infer its im- 
materiality. | 

From the nature of theſe quali- 
ties, and-from the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity; we infer its im- 
mortality. | Q 


Reviex 
V 


—of 


— of the dee on theſe 
fubjects. 
| of the facts in Nature. 


8 E C T. IX. 
Inſtincto of the Brutes. f 


Comparative view of the facul- 

ties of man, and of other animals, 

in the articles of — . 1. . 
—Senſations. | 
—[ntelles, 


Active Principles. 
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* 7 
8 


PX. 
\ 


CHAP. E. 


Science of Evidence. 


Genre. 


LI 


The means by which Truth is. 
eſtabliſhed, are termed: Evidence. 
Truth fignifies the perception of 
the Human Mind, reſpecting the 
reality of its objeQs, and of their 
relations. 


* Truth is the end, for which Evi- 


ae is applied. 
The ſcience of Evidence con- 


ſiſtz 
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means which eſtabliſh Truth, 


ferent kings of Evidence, and the 
application of them, the kinds of 


Truth, 


8 rer. II. 
Kinds of Evidence. 


Evidence in Science deſcends, 


from abſolute to probable. 
Exidence 
—of Conſciouſneſs and, In- 
tuition, - - | 
ot Senſation, Fa 
—of Effect and Cauſe, or, 
of the Underſlanding. 


fiſts in an analyfis of the different 


Theſe means conſtitute the diſ- 
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The Scientific kinds of Evidence 
comprehend thoſe kinds, which aro 
employed to eſtabliſh facts and e- 
vents, viz. Teſtimony, &cc. 


SzcT. III. 
Find; of Truth. 


Different degrees of certainty are 
eſtabliſhed, by the * of 
Evidence: 
Anntuition 8 — 
—Perfonal Identity. 
Intellectual Powers. 
Axiom. „ 
AX.,aterial Obj ec. 
—Demonſtration,- 
Din Metaphyſics. ics. 
Lin Mathematics, 


>.” 


£2” 


— —. 2 — — 
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Win Phyſics. 
Qin Ethics. 
Proof teaching to Demon» 
ftration : 
Facts. 
— Events. 
Probability — 
Partial knowledge of ef- 
fects and cauſes in Na- 
n | 
Calculation of chances. 
2 TROY reaſonings. 


The different, ſienees require 


different kinds of evidence, and 


afford correſponding degrees of 


certainey, | 
The uſes of Weiten in Fw Bu- 


ſineſs of life, chiefly appear in the 
application of it, in Municipal laws. 


ne 


: 


% 
| 
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The objects of Municipal laws 
are, Rights and Crimes. 
Philoſophical analyſis of the e- 
vidence—— 
Sof Rights, viz 
—Public conſent, 
— Teſtimony, 
Records. 
- —of Crimes, viz; 
T Confeſſion. 
Previous malice. 
— Teſtimony. . - 
Hiſtorial ſketch of the manner, 
in which theſe kinds of evidence 
vary, from the Law of Nature, in 
different Municipal Inſtitutions, 
particularly, in the Engliſh, and 
| Beoteh. Laws, 
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Application of the Firſt Prin- 

ciples of Philoſophy, to the 

different Subjects of Taſte, 

Science, and Hiſtory, _ 

I. h 
INTRODUCTION _ 

HE Firſt Principles of Phi- 

L  leſophy apply, to all the 


ſ. Sibjects of Nature, and of Art. 
19 | . Theſe 
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Theſe principles are copies of the 
laws of the human mind, in ſucceſs- 
ful diſcovery; and therefore, hold 
forth the method of diſcovering, 
I be application of them may be 
directed, to the different ſubjects of 
Taſte, Science, and Hiſtory, 
The application to the Subjects of 
Tafie; ſhould proceed on a Natural 
Hiſtory of the objects and Laws 
both of that fine facuky, and of 


Senius. 
Theſe Laws may be adopted as 
| Rules, for judging either of the fine 
arts in general, or of the art of 
Criticiſm, in particular. 
The application to the Subjefas 
Science, ſhould diſplay i its differ- 
ent Branches, in the order, in which 
they are fitted to be evolved by 
human Pg: 


The 
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The Application of them to the 
Subjecti of Hiftory, ſhould diſplay 
the actual progreſs of Civility and 
Philoſophy, as they have alternate- 
ly fluctuated, from rudeneſs, to re- 
finement. 

From this Introduction to a li- 
beral education, the ſtudent may ſe- 
le& the objects, which are ſuited to 
his peculiar genius, or to his Buſi- 
neſs in Life. 


2. 


General Arrangement. 


1, Application of the Firſt Princi- 

_ ples of Philoſophy to the Sub- 

jects of Taſte, phe 
M 2. Appli- 
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2. Application of the Firſt Princi- 
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ples of Philoſophy to the Sub- 
jects of Science, | 

1 ' Application of the Firſt Princi- 
- ples of Philoſophy to the Sub- 
"a of er. . 
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T1. 


 AppLICATION af the Furſt 
Principles of Philoſophy, 
to the Subjects of Taſte. 


INTRODUCTION. 
10 


Object, Nature, and Progreſs of this 


Science. 


The object of applying principles 
of philoſophical obſervation, to the 
Subjects of Taſte, is, from che hi- 

| M 2 ſtory 
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ſtory of the phaenomena in nature 

-and in art, which addreſs the finer 

faculties of the mind, to deduce the 

. Laws which they follow. 

| | Theſe Laws may be adopted as 

| Rules, for judging of the finer 
productions of art. 

Ihe fine arts of antiquity afford- 

| ed objects and deſcriptions, which 
forcibly addreſſed the human feel- 
ings, and imagination. 

The obſervations of Philoſo- 
phers, on the character of theſe 
objects and deſcriptions, have been 
conſidered as Rules, and the appli- 
cation of them termed, the Ari of 

Criticiſm, 

This art early acquired degrees 
of perfection, for the critics copied 
from artiſts, who had copied from 
Nature. 


—————— Coo a> 
— —— 


This 
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This circumſtance diſtinguiſhed: 
their art, from the progreſſive cha- 
racter of all the other arte. 

Like the Philoſophers, the Cri- 
ties haſtened to form Syſtems. . 
. Hiſtory of ancient Criticiſm 

The ancient ſyſtems continued. 
miniſtering to the elegant pleaſure 

- of judging in the fine arts, when 
the arts themſelves, like Philoſo- 
phy, ceaſed to be inventive. 

With the fine arts of antiquity, 

the Rules of ancient Criticiſm re- 
vived. | 


Theſe rules were implicitly co- 
pied, till true philoſophy fixed the: 
attention of mankind, on the ob- 
ſervation of Nature. 

Hiſtory of Modern Criticiſm.” 

The art of Criticiſm, like every 

„ eie 
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other art, requires its Science, to 
explain and improve it. 

This Science can only be eſta- 
bliſhed, by the application of phi- 
loſophical principles to the phae- 
nomena, which the different ſub- 
jects of Taſte preſent. 


Arrangement. 


K. Science of Criticiſ! MY 
2. Art of Criticiſm. 
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„ 
Science of Criticiſm. 
INTRODUCTION 


. T. 


Nature of the Science. 


The Science of Criticiſm conſiſts 
in the obſervation: and arrange- 
ment of the phaenomena, in na- 
ture and in art, which produce the 
molt elegant pleaſures of the mind, 

| " = 


. 
"200"? 
"ha POR. 


culties of Genius and Taſte. 


£4 
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by addrefling and refining the fa- 


„ 
Arrangement. 
4 * | 
1. Hiſtory of the natural objects 
of Genius and Taſte. 


2. Hiſtory of the artificial ob- 
jects of Genius and Taſte. 
3. Hiſtory of the Faculyes of 


Genius and d Taſte, | 
ile J 1 ALIEN 
P 15 / 8 E C. Te 
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ien ny 


A. ior 7 the Nutural Ohecl. of 
Genius and Taſte, 


The natural objects of the Fa- 
culties of Genius and Tafte, may 
de obferved, as they produce the 
finer pleaſures of Senſation, Ima- 
gination, and Paſſion. 

The pleaſures of Senſation are 
chiefly thoſe of fight and ſound, 
Pleaſures of fight ; 

—organic, 

—dependant on the qualities 

of colour, —figure,—mo=- 

tion, — ſituation, —fymme- 4 
try, —animation,—cxpreſ- 


fion. 
Fleaſures 
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Pleaſures of Sound ;— 

- —Organic, wt 
—depeidant on the kinds, — 
 diſpolition,--affociations, -- 

and expreſſions of tones. 

Pleaſures of Imagination, traced ;- 
Io ſimple ſenſations. 

-21 12 the reflex ſenſations of 
Muſie, Beauty, —Subli- 
eie Ridicule “.. 
: Eo aſſociations of both 
nuaple and reflex ſenſations, 
with the paſſions,” 
210 aſſociations of all of 
| | those Jlaſſes, with Moral 
„ Sentiments. | 
 — - Pleaſures of the paſſions traced, 
to the charaQers. 4; EY 
. t ſimple Emotions. 
3 ene 
bro © wa. ch. IV. 
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— of direct paſſions, 
_ —of indirect paſſions, 
—of affections and ſenti- 
ments, which terminate 
nin new paſſions, 
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 Hiftory of the Artificial Objects of 
- Genius and Taſte. | 


Art is the reſult of Ingenuity 
and Induſtry, exhibiting Nature. 
The fine arts of Poetry, Muſic, 
| Sculpture: and Painting, and Archi- 
tecture, admit of this general de- 
ſcription, and are fitted to addreſs, 
and poliſh the faculties, which have 
created them. 


| Poetry 
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Poetry analyſed "1 "06 
rin its relation to the natu- 
n ral objects of Genius and 
Taſte “. | 
a. 10 the ſpecies of art, with 
5 Which it addreſſes theſe fa- 
| culties, viz. 
—Epic Poetry. 
i Dramatic Foetry. 
1 5 Lyric Poetry. 
| D —DidaQtic Poetry, &c. 
| 7 hy Muſic analyſed :— 
_ Ka In its relation to the natu- 
ral objects of Genius and 
r 
8 : Wn the ſpecies of att, with 
© .., | which it addreſſes theſe fa- 
_ culties, \ { 
70 Ur — Melody. 
* Harmony. 


A TT Sculpture 
3 » Set the preceding Seft. | 
* 1 Ibid. | 


b WES SY AA i 
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2 Sculpture and Painting analyſed; 


—In their relations to the na- 
tural objects of Genius and 
Taſte“. 

In the ſpecies of art with 
which they addreſs theſe 
faculties; viz; 
| —Statuary. 

—Reliets. 


—Landſcape Painting. | 


. —Hiſtorical Painting. 


| Architecture analyſed. 
5 In its relation, to the natu- 


ral objects of Genius and 


Taſte f. 


In the ſpecies "of art, with” 


Which it addreſſes theſe fa 
_ culties, viz; 


—The Antique. 


N —The 


* See the preceding Sect. 
+ Ibid. 


%. 
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FRY —The 8 or Greek. 
| l 74 —The Gothic. . 
i 1 Ntin 20 rhe Modern. A 


78 2-0:T-;:M4;:: 5 


F Mory of the Faculties ef Genus 
Wt and Taft. ix 


Yiih #3 


"a" 


n tf The Taculty of perceiving and 
5 exhibiting the objects and arrange- 
N ments in Nature and in Art, which 
_ are fitted to refine the Mind is 
181 Genius, or active Imagination, in 
connection with Taſte. 
The Qualities of Original Ge- 
- _nius in the fine arts explained, un- 


der: the titles of— 


pid 
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VLvivid perceptions of the 
objects of the faculty. 
Simple and bold exhibitions 
of them. | 
—Chaſte and animated 455 
ſcriptions of them. | 
Taſte, or paſſive Imagination, is 
the faculty of receiving rehnement, 
from the Perception and Study of 
the objects and arrangements in 
Nature and in Art, which ſucceſs- 
fully addreſſed and e Ge- 
nius. | 
The Qualities of original Taſte, 
analyſed, under the titles of— - 
 —Senſbbility, | 
— Simplicity. 
Elegance. 
The Qualities of acquired Taſte, 
analyſed under the titles of— 
—Delicacy. 5848 


Wit: 


\ 
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_ - —CorreQnels. 
The varieties of Taſte referred, 
to the following different Cauſes. 
Degrees of Senhibility. - 
Education. 
National objects. 
e Progreſs of Civility. 
—Progreſs of Arts and Sci- 
- -  ©NCO8. 
Is there a ſtandard of Taſte ? 
Sketeh of the Speculative Solu- 


| tlons of this Queſtion, 


Philoſophical analyſis of it. 
9H '—By references to the natu- 
ral objects of the * | 
itſelf. 
By references to the copies, 
- imitations, : and deſcriptions 
of theſe objects, in the dif- 
"ferent fine arts. 


- 
.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
| Art of Criticiſm: 


INTRODUCTION 
Is | 
Nature of the Art.. 


The Art of Criticiſm founded: 
on its Science, conſiſts in the ap- 
plication of the Laws of . Genius- 
and Taſte, as rules, to direct the 
Mind in judging of the fine arts. 

N 3 The 
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I) be ſame philoſophical analyſis 
zs demanded in the art, which was. 

- neceſſary in the Science. 
When the Fine Arts in ESR 
are the Subjects of Criticiſm, the 
exhibition of Models muſt accom- 
pany the formation of Rules. 

In this caſe, the approaches of 
art copying nature, or exhibiting 
objects fitted to addreſs the finer 
ſenſes, the imagination and the 
paſſions, will diſcover Genius in 
the artiſt, and furniſh Rules of 
Taſte to the Spectator. 

Nature, by this means, and the 
works of Maſters in the fine arts. 
will become the Standards, from 
which juſt canons of Tafte can be 
formed. | 
| When Language i 18 the Subject 

of Criticiſm, its foundations in Na- 

3-4 : . ture. 
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ture and in Taſte, muſt be evol- 
ved and explained. N 
Theſe facts point out an ar- 
rangement of the Subjects in the 
art of Criticiſm. To 


4 


2. 


Arramgement. 


1. Philoſophy of Language, or 
* of Grammar. N 

2. Philoſophy of Compoſition, 
or of Rhetoric, | 


SECT. 
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Pbihgſapb of Language, or of Grams 


Language denotes the whole 
means, by which mankind expreſs 
the judgments and feelings of the: 
mind. 

The Philoſophy of bene 
conſiſts in an Analyſis of 1 its Struc- 
ture and figures, 

The Structure of 8 

hes the parts of Speech accom- 
modated. to the progreſs of the 
mind in obſerving and: reaſoning 
on. Nature. | 
JET — Variety 
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Variety in the Structure af Lan- 
guages referred ;— 

To the Situation and obyecs 

of a people. 

To their original and ahead 

characters. 

To the kinds of their Litera- 

ture and philoſophy. 
The Figures of Language are 
Signs, that the objects of the finer 
ſenſes, the imagination and the paſ- 
ſions have acted on the faculties 
of Genius and Taſte *. 

The following ſeems to be the 
order of Nature, in which, the fi- 
gures from the finer Senſes and 
Imagination riſe in marked ſut- 
ceſſion. ESE 

Peripbraſis. Introducing ſtrik- 

ing and even fancied qua- 
lities 


See the preceding Ch. 
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_ + ties and circumſtances, to 
allure and fix the attention 
on an object. | | 

Fimile —Comparing theſe ſtri- 

| king and fancied qualities 
and circumſtances, in dif- 
ferent objects. 

Anke Contracting the Si 

mile, by keeping the Sub- 
jets diſtinct in the Mind, 
but not in thę expreſſion. 

"If an A chain of concealed 
_ Metaphors. = 

Antitheſis. — Compariſon, by op- 

poſition. 

Anpliſication.—A chain of anti- 

_ theſes. 

Vifion,—An animated deſcription, 

: both of objects and of the 
feelings they excite. | 

Woſtrations 
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*  Mluſtrations from examples, of 

this progreſſive Line of the Figures 
in the Language of the Imagina- 
tion. | 

The following ſeems to be the 

order of Nature, in which the fi- 
gures from the finer ſenſes and the 
_ paſſions riſe in an equally marked 
ſucceſſion. 

Hyperbole.—An exaggerated ex- 
preſſion of paſſion, without 
loſing ſight of its object. 

Perſonification. —Forgetting the 
object of the paſſion, and 
giving Life and CharaQer 
to thoſe on which the paſ- 

ſion accidentally fixes. 

Apoſtrophe.—Paſſion intermix- 

ing alternate reflexions with 
feelings. 

Interrogation. 


” 
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5 Iuterrogation.—E mpaſſioned: de- 
mands on, and ſuppoſetl 


anſwers from the object of 
the paſſion and from the 


paſſion itſelf. 


Exclamation —Wild and violent 
complaints to, and' of the 


object, and of the paſho 


fitſelf. 
Illuſtrations from examples, of 


this progreſſive line of the figures 
in the Language of tlie paſſions. 


> : „ 9 £ 
8 S Eer. 
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8 B r. II. 


Philoſophy of Compoſition, or of Rhe- 


toric. 


Compoſition is the application of 
Language, both in Structure and in 
figures, to give accurate and chaſte 
deſcriptions of the feelings and 


_ judgments of the mind. 


The Philoſophy of Compoſition, 
or of Rhetoric conſiſts, in an ana- 


lyſis of the Language which is ſuit- 


ed to the various ſubjects of obſer- 


vation, and of Taſte. 


The Branches of Rhetoric are, 
Syntax and Style. 


* 


0 8 
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— ; J. 
Syntax. 


When Syntax is in the order of 
Nature, it connects the parts and 
figures of Speech, as objects in Na- 
ture and in Taſte are connected; 
and ſeems to proceed on the fol- 
lowing principles. 

1. Subſtantives and Adjectives 
have the ſame relations in all Lan- 
guages, that objects and qualities 
have in Nature. 

2. Common and abſtract Nouns 
have the ſame relations in all Lan- 
guages, that Individuals, Species, 
and Genera have in Nature. 

3. Verbs, 
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63. Verbs and Adverbs have the 
ſame relations in all Languages, 
that the Subjects and judgments 
of the mind, with their modifica- 
tions, have in Nature. 
4. Prepoſitions, Caſes and Con- 
junctions have the ſame relationt 
in all Languages, that the Subjects, 
judgments and deſcriptions of the 
underſtanding have in Nature. 

5. The figures from the finer 
ſenſes and Imagination, follow the 
ſame order in chaſte Language, 
that the objects of the finer ſenſa- 
tions and Imagination followed in 
Nature, in addreſſing the faculties 

of Genius and Taſte. ti 

6. The figures from the finer 
ſenſes and the paſſions follow the 
ſame order in chaſte Language, 
that the objects of theſe ſenſes, and 

| O2 paſſions 
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paſſions in Nature followed, in ad- 
dreſſing the faculties of Genius and 
Taſte. x 

Theſe Principles illuſtrated by 
examples, from ancient and mo- 
dern compoſitions. 


I. 
Style. 


When Style is in the order of 
Nature, it is a Language which in 
words, arrangement, and orga- 
ments is ſuited to the Subjects of 
obſervation and deſcription. 

It ſeems to be the juſt expreſſion 
of thought, accompanied with its 


natural emotion. | 
Propriety, 
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Propriety or Beauty of Style, a- 
riſes, partly from the choice, part- 
ly from the arrangement of words. 

When the Characters of Style 
are deduced from examples and 
authorities alone, they muſt be ar- 
bitrary and uncertain. 

This ſeems to be the great and 
general defect of works of Cri- 
ticiſm. 

When the Characters of Style, 
are deduced from the Subjects de- 
ſcribed, they are drawn from fix- 
ed ſcientific principles. 

. Characters of the Style which 
is ſuited: to the Subjects of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, viz. 

Sof the Kingdoms of Nature. 

—of Man. R 
2. Characters of tlie Style which 
| © P £2. 18 
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is ſuited to the different Subjects 
of the Sciences and Arts ;— 
__ Mathematical. 4 
— Phyſical. 
— Moral. 


3. Characters of the Style which 


is ſuited to the Subjects of Civil 
Hiſtory, in its different Branche 
es; of— 
AAntiquities. 
Annals. 
Biography. 
— Regular Hiſtory. 


4. Cuaracters of the Style, which 


is ſuited to the different ſubjects. 
of Miſcellaneous Compoſition, 
viz; 
—Eſlays.. 
— Dialogues... 
—Epiſtles, 
„ Characters of the Style which 
18 


— 
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is ſuited to the different Subjects 
of Oratory, viz; 
 —Panygerics. 
— Judicial Pleadings, either 
Civil and Criminal, 
— Popular Eloquence. 

6. CharaQters of the Style which: 
is ſuited to the different Subjects. 
of Poetry, viz ; 

—Pramaric Poetry. 
— The Epic Poem.. 

—The Lyric Ode. 

— DidaQtic Verſe; 


Q EC To 
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886. III. 


Uſes of Canis in . Art of Cri- 
ticiſin. 


The Art, founded on the Sci- 
ence of Criticiſm, reſtores the 
rules for judging in the fine arts,. 
to a reliance on the phaenome- 
na in Nature and in thoſe arts, 
which addreſs Genius and refine 
Taſte. | 8 
2. The Science of Critieiſm ha- 
bituates the Mind in the art, to 
accurate analyſis and chaſte com- 
poſition. 
3. The Science of Criticiſm, by u- 
niting obſervation and Taſte, 
gives. 
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gives to the Philoſopher the plea- 
ſures of the fine arts, and to the 
man of Taſte the accuracy of 
Philoſophy, | | 


1 
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II. 
APPLICATION of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy, 


to the Subjects of Science. 


*. 


INTRODUCTION. / 


— 


Object, and Progreſs of this Branch. 


The object of applying the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to the 
Subjects of Science, is, to give a 

view 


— 
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view of the proper and uſeful ſub- 
jects of inquiry, with the method 
of obtaining a knowledge of the 
different departments of Nature. 
The arrangements and rules of 
the ancients, not ſuited to theſe 
ends, 
The arrangements were the pro- 
ductions of elegant imagination, 
not of obſervation of Nature. 
The rules accommodated Na- 
ture to Logic and Syſtem, not Lo- 
gic and Syſtem to Nature. 
The Schools copied the logie and 
ſyſtems, but not the elegant arts 
and taſte of the ancients. 
Examples of ſucceſsful diſcove- 
ry in Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
loſophy and Natural Hiſtory, not 
only pointed out the ſcience of 
obſerving Nature, but afforded a 
view 
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view of the ſubjects, to which that 
ſcience can be directed. 

The explanation of this ſcience 

was firſt offered in the wenags of 
Lord Bacon. 

The numerous diſcoveries made 
fince Lord Bacon wrote, furniſh 
examples for attempting the appli- 
cation of it to the various depart- 
ments of Nature and of Art. 

Lord Bacon's philoſophy gave 
the ſubjects and rules which di- 
rected to the great modern diſco- 
veries. | 

| The application of the ſcience 

| of obſervation to the ſtudy of Na- 

ture, muſt deduce its ſubjects and 

1 rules, from the ſpirit of theſe dife 
coveries. 2 


2. 4 
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2. 


Arrangement. 


I. phie! arrangements 
of Lord Bacon. 

2. Philoſophical arrangement 
for the ſtudy of Nature. 


\- 


\ 
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\ 


CHAP. I. 


* 


— 


Philoſophy of Lord Bacon. 


_  Objedt and Arrangement of Lord 
Bacon Philsfophy. a 


The general object of Lord Ba- 
con's Philoſophy, is to connect the 
reaſoning powers of man, with ex- 
periments, for the improvement of 

Natural Knowledge. a 
The powers of human reaſon had 
long been directed to falſe ſubjects 
of inquiry, and entangled in the 

ſubtilities of artificial arguments. 
To 
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To create a juſt taſte for philo- 
ſophical inveſtigation, required: 

1. A diſplay of the true, that 
they might be diſtinguiſhed from | 
the falſe ſubjects of inquiry. 1 

2. Scientific rules, to direct the 
human mind, in diſcovering the 
laws of Nature. 

Lord Bacon's diſplay * the ſub- 
jects of inquiry, will explain the 
ſiruation of Philoſophy at the re- 
vival of learning, and ſhow an in- 
genious and comprehenſive plan 
for its reformation. 

His rules will expoſe the effects | 
of a falſe logic on the ſtudy of Na- 9 
ture, and ſhew the method which = 
has produced the great modern diſ- 
coveries. 

This philoſophy i is divided into 


two great branches : 
2 1. A 
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1. A Praſpectus of the ſubjects 

of Human Knowledge“. 

2. The Art of Induction, or 'of 
interpreting Nature f. 


- 


Ser. . 
Praſpetus of Human Knowledge. 


Lord Bacon's Proſpettus of Hu- 
man Knowledge requires the fol- 
lowing explanations. F 

1. An analyſis of the theory on 
which the diſtribution of its s ſub- 


jects reſts. 
2. The 


Vid. De dignitate et augmentis Scien- 
tiarum. | n 
1 Vid. Novum organum Scientiarum. 


2 
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2. The views which this philo- 
ſopher gave of theſe ſubjects, with 
the means which he be for 


improving them. . 
3. A ſketch of the degrees in 


which Inductive Science has cor- 


reed, or left defective, theſe dif- 
ferent and varied articles, 


— 


P x ; 
Theory. 


Man derives his knowledge from 


| the faculties of Memory, Imagi- 


nation, and Reaſon : K 
— Memory, Hiſtory, 
Imagination, ——Poetry. 


—Reaſon, Science. 


E 3 Praſpectus. 


, 
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4 


Preſpectus. 
History. 
Civil. 


Natural, 
Natural : | 
Productions of Nature. 
—Peculiarities of Nature. 
Arts, or uſes of Nature. 
Civil: 


Ececleſiaſtical Inſtitutions, &c. 
— Literary, or the Progreſs of 
Arts and Sciences, | | 
Ciel Hmited, or the Revo- 
lutions of Societies. 


b P oefry., 
—Narrative, or Heroic, 
— Dramatic Repreſentations. 

»—Allegorical laſtruQtions. 
| | Science. 


* 
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Science. 
Sacred Theology n 


Philoſophy : 
Divine, Natural, — Human. 


Divine: | 
— Natural Theology. 
Natural: : 
Speculative, Practical, Mathematical. 


- Speculative : 


 —Phyſics, or Efficient Cau- 
ſes. f 
—— Metaphyſics, or Final 
Cauſes. | 
Practical: 


Mechanics, or Experi- 
ments in the uſeful Arts, 
leading to general laws 
of Nature. 
—Chymiftry, or Rational 


Magic, 
Mathematics: 


4-4 
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Science continued. 
Mathematics — 


- Mixec. 


Human — 
8 
Body: 
Arts of Medicine, &c. 
' Mind :— 
Logic :— 

—Arts of Inquiry. 
Judgement. 
Memory. 
| —Elocution. 

—Ethics :— | 
e Arts, of cultivating the 
1 00 Moral Principle. 
—of applying it to the 
offices of Civil Society. 
f Analyſis 


\ 
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Analyſis of the merits and de- 
fects of the Theory and Preſpec- 
tus, | 115 
M. D' Alembert's imitation of 
them examined *. 


SECT... II. 


Art of Induction, or of Interpreting 
f Nature. s | 


. " * 
® 
wn 


The object of the art of Induc- 
tion is, to direct the human un- 
derſtanding in diſcerning the Laws 
of Nature in the various articles of 
the Proſpectus. | 


„Vid. Melanges de Litterature. 
It 
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It is divided into the Preparatory 
and Scientific branches. | 
The Preparatory branch deſcribes 
the diſpoſitions. required _ the 
ſludy of Nature. 
Theſe diſpoſitions refer to the 


charaQters of the mind that is fit= | 
ted to begin the ſtudy of Nature, 


to the characters of the objeas, 
which it is to obſerve, and of the 
leſſons, which it is to ſtudy. 

In conformity to theſe. views. 
the diſpoſitions required for the 
ſtudy of Nature are divided into 
two articles, given in the form of 
rules. 


5 1. Rules for e the Mind 
a tabula raſa, on which the 
hand of Nature is to write by | 
obſervation and experiments : 

5 5 and 
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and for expelling the preju- 
. - dices, which have retarded the 
progreſs of the uſeful Sciences 
and Arts, ; 
Prejudices 
common to the ſpecies. 
—peculiar to every indivi- 
dual. b 
from verbal diſtinctions. 
—from the authority of ſy- 
: ſtems of Philoſophy. 

2. Rules for diſtinguiſhing the ſy- 
ſtems of the Sophiſt, Empiric, 
Dogmatiſt, &c, which are the 

. falſe objects and methods of 
Philoſophy, from the ſubjects 
that admit of obſervation and 


experiment, which are the 


true objects and method of 
Philoſophy, Nie 
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| The Sciaktific branch offers rules 
for making real diſcoveries in Na- 
ture, and for applying them to the 
buſineſs of lite. 


x. Rules for "RY the Hitory 
Abe Nature, by the application 
of the Senſes ſimply, or aſ- 
- fiſted by fuch Arts as will 
fully diſcriminate Phenome- 
na, and exhibit the arrange- 
ments of Nature. 
2. Rules to affift the memory in 
arranging Phenomena into 
Tables, where the Interpre- 
ter is to reduce Laws of Na- 
ture to Practical Arts, and riſe 
from Practical Arts to Laws 
of Nature, by a general In- 
f duction, 


N 17 3. Rules 
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3 Rules for reconciling theory and 
practice, by forming axioms 
from experiments, and new 
experiments from axioms, by 
the aid of Reaſoning. 

The merits of the artof Induc- 

tion muſt be eſtimated, by the ſtate 

of Philoſophy when it was inven- 

At this period, there was no ex- 
ample of a Science ſo fully ex- 
plained, as to ſhew the lines of 

Analyſis, when it forms the hiſtory 

of Nature, that muſt precede In- 

duction. 

There were alſo few, if any ex- 
amples of Sciences, in which the 
method of diſcovering, or Induction, 
could be read in actual diſcoveries. 


e 6:74 hole | 
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Theſe obſervations will be juſti- 
fied by a ſketch of the effects of 
this art. 


ect. of the Art of Induction. 


The effects of this new method 
of interpreting Nature appear in 
particular diſcoveries, and in the 
public Taſte for the Sciences and 
. ; 
The effects in particular diſco- - 
veries ſtated in the progreſs of 
— Mathematics, : 
Natural Philoſophy. 
Natural Hiſtory 


s 
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The Sciences to which it has not 
been applied remain ſubjected to 
Hypotheſis and Syſtem. 

This appears in the preſent ſtate 
of — | 


—Phyſiology. 


— —Pneumatology, 
Logic. 
Ethics. | 

The effects on public Taſte ap- 
pear in the imitations of Lord Ba- 
con's plan of eſtabliſhing a ſociety, 
for the improvement of Natural 
Knowledge“. 

His New Atlantis ſeems to be 
the model on which the Societies 
and Academies of Europe have 
been formed. 

Though this'new Philoſophy has 
been ſucceſsfully. applied, as the 

A - means 
See New Atlantis. | 


— —— IO 


a » 
— 0 va 
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means of making 'diſtoveries in 
particular Sciences and Arts, it has 
not been formed intò an elemen- 
tary Science, for promoting the 


ſtudy of Nature, 
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CHAP, II. 


* 


Philoſophical Arrangement for the 
ſtudy of Nature. 


Theory. | 


The progreſs of the Mind in the 
acquiſition of knowledge, affords 
the following Theory, for the my 
of Nature. 

When we obſerve phaenomena, 
and collect facts, we form a Hi- 
ſtory of Nature, | 

- When we diſcover the nature and 
relations of phaenomena and of 
facts, we acquire a Science. 


23 When 
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When we apply the reſult of 
Science, as rules of conduct, we 
practiſe . 4 7 71 

* Hiſtory, Sciences, and Arts, ap- 
pear to be a diſtribution of Nature, 
ariſing equally from the character 
of che ſubjects, and of our facul- 
ties, in acquiring a S e of 
them. 

The application of the Firſt 
. Principles of; Philoſophy to form a 
| Hiftory of Nature, is the Philoſo- 
? ply of that Hiſtory. | 
Ihe application of the Firſt 
Prigeiplcs of Philoſophy to aſcer- 
tain the Laws and the Theories, 
which obtain in each branch of 
the Hiſtory of Nature, is the Phi- 
. An of the Sciences. 
The application of the Firſ 


Principles: vf Philoſophy to trace 
121 ds the 
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the manner, in which the Laws of 
the Sciences explain and improve 
the Arts, for the buſineſs or plea- 


ſutes of life, is 20 Kc e le of 
the Arts. | 


SEC T. . 


Philgſophy of the Hiſtory of Nature, 


The Philoſophy of the Hiſtory 
of Nature conſiſts, in an application 
of the principles which diſcrimi- 
nate its great departments and ren- 
der each of them the ſubject of a 
ſcience. i 

This Wa e will require, 

1. An obvious deſeription of the 
phacnomena 


— 
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phaenomena and facts in 
each branch of Nature. 
2. Aſketch of the progreſs of im- 
provement in that branch. 
3. An application of Philoſophi- 
cal principles, viz. 
AAnalyſis, to diſcover the 
qualities of phaeno- 
mena. 
Arrangement, to diſ- 
E unguiſh the claſs, or 
: department in Na- 
ture. . 
— Evidence, to aſcertain 
the accuracy of the 
analyſis and arrange- 
ment, which render 
. each. branch of the 
Hiſtory of Nature, the 
foundation of one, or 
more Sciences. 


The 


* 
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The principal ſubjects in the 
Hiſtory of Nature, to which this 


Philoſophy is to be applied, will 


appear in the following Table. 


The Principles of Arrangement 


are marked at each ſubject of Hi- 
ſtory; the correſponding Sciences 
will occur in the Table- of the 
Sciences. 


"Hiſtory of | Nature. 
1. Intelligent Beings. |. 
2. Material Phaenomena. 
I, Intelligent Beings : 
le AS 


— 


Deity: 
a- de 
— Government. 
Man:“ . 
—His Natural Hiſtory : 


2 


— - — <4 - > — ” — — — — 2 oo cr * — —— — * * - _ — 2 > 
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Hiſtory of Nature continued. 


— Body, arranged by— 
— Structure. 
Orowth and Decay. 
Tendencies. 
Mind, arranged by— 
Faculties. 
Progreſs and Decline, 
— Tendencies. 

— Civil Hiſtory ;— 
 —Governments,'by— 
— Their Liberty. 

— Civil Laws, by— 
— Their Juſtice. 
Public Oeconomy, by 
Its Utility. 
Literary Hiſtory ;— 


—Arts,, Ar 
— d ciences, 5 | ! 
— Their 
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Hiſtory of Nature continued. 


heir Nature, 
Chronology. 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory :!— 
—Natural Religion, by— 
Its Morality. 
— Poſitive Inſtitutions, by 
— Their Morality. 
Chronology. 
2. Material Phaenomena. 
| Particular: 
—Animals, arranged by— 
— Structures. 
—Propagation and Nutrition. 
Tendencies. : 
— Vegetables, by— 
Structure. | 
— Propagation and Nutrition, 
— Uſes 


>= = —— "RIS 


— — —ę — — — 
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— 
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Hiſtory of Nature continued, 
| —Uſes and Effects. 


. —Foflilles, by— 
External Appearances, 
—Intrinſie' Qualities, 

, —Uſes bon Effects. 
Genefal: YT | 
—The Ferch, e 5 "I 
-The Syſtem of Nature, 
—— Phe/genera] e r of Mat- 
ter, Gravity, &c.— 
he relatives ee of Ex- 
tenſion and Motion. 
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Szct. II. 
en of the Sciences. 


The Sciences ariſe from the Hi- 
ſtory of Nature. 

The Sciences extend and explain 
the Hiſtory of Nature. 
The Philoſophy of the Sciences 
conſiſts, in an application of the 
principles, which diſcover the laws 
of Nature in each department. 

This Philoſophy requires, 

1. An obvious deſcription of the 
connection ſubſiſting be- 
twixt the Hiſtory of Phae- 
nomena, and the Sciences, 
which evolve the laws of 

Nature. 
R 
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2. A ſketch of the ſucceſſion of 
Hypotheſes, offered to ex- 
plain the Sciences. 

3. An application of Philoſophi- 

cal principles, v1z. 

— Induction, to diſcover the 
laws of Nature. 

| —Theory, to ſhew the man- 

ner in which the laws 

of the Sciences become 

doctrines, that are the 

foundations of the Arts. 


The principal Sciences, and their 


5 connection with the Hiſtory of Na- 


ture, will appear in che following 
Table. rH 


© Sciences, 


1. Intelligent Beings. | 


2. Material Phaenomena. 
1. In- 
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Sciences continued. 
1. Intelligent Beings. 
Deity: 
—Oatology. 
Natural Theology. 
Man: 
Body: 
— Simple Anatomy. 
Phbyſiology. 
— Mind ;— 
— General Logic: 
—Pneumatolgy. 
— Analyſis and Induction. 
— Metaphy lic, 
—Pure Mathematics. 
— General Ethics : 
— Morals, 
— Juriſprudence, 
— Politics, 
— Caſuiſtry of each 
branch of General 


| Ethics. 
R 2 2. Material 


„ 
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Sciences continued. 
2. Material Phaenomena. 
Particular Phyſics :>— 


— Animals, 
Comparative 


« 
* 
wm . a 8 
— nt 


Anatomy; { 
vegetables. | pine 
 -» —Botany;, _ 
—Poſſiles, 
Mineralogy; * 
Fhyſiology. 
_ —Chymiltry, 
— Mixed Mathematics 
Mechanics, Js 
—Hydroſtatics, | 


—Paeumatics, | | 


Optics, t. 
—Phylicat Aſtronomy. 


SECT. 
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SE e 8 
Philoſophy of the Arts. 


In the Sciences, Man is the in- 
terpreter of Nature. 

In the Arts, he makes uſe of the 
laws of the Sciences, as inſtruments 
for the attainment of his ends. 

The objects of the Arts used 
a diviſion of them. 

The object of the Fine . 18 
Pleaſure. 

The object of the Liberal Arts 
18 Knowledge. | 

The object of the Mechanical 
Arts is Utility, 

In the Fine and Liberal Arts 
R 3 the 


6 
* 4 
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the Philoſopher is directed by Prin- 
$ ciples. 


In the Mechanical, the Artiſan 


implicitly follows rules in the prac- 
tice, and 1 in the ſubdiviſions of La- 
bour. | : 


The application of the laws of 

the Sciences to explain and im- 

prove the Arts, conſtiutes the Phi- 
loſophy of the Arts. 
This Fhiloſophy requires, 

An obvious deſcription of che 

ſubjects of the Arts. 

2> "hab analyſis of the relation 

ſubſiſting betwixt' the par- 

8 x Arts and the Sci- 

es which explain and 
improve them. 


The principal Arts, and, N 


2 on their correſponding 
Sciences, will be explained by the 


following Table, cj 
Arts. 


3 1 
e 


- 


cn. Il. or PHILOSOPHY, , ; 


—Science of Criticiſm, explain= 


ing the Principles of the Arts. 


— Poetry. 


Sculpture and Paintiog, 


Architecture. 


Liberal: 

— Science of . Lagie ex- 
plaining the Principles of the 
Arts of : 


—Analylis, 
—Reaſoning,, 


&c. 


— 


* 


— Science of General Ethics, ex- 
plaining the 9 of the 


Arts; 


es the preceding Branch of this Part. 


— 
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| Arts continued. 
—of Legiſlarion. 
4h —f Political Oeconomy. 
1 
15 oath, good conduct i in life, 


Particular Phyſics. © 


Anatomy, 

Botany, 9— 
Mineralogy, 
Chymiſtry, } 

— Arts of: 
Surgery, 
Pharmacy, 
Ons - 25 

Sc., So] 10 52950 
| WAS UL 4 nigsly 
Gardening, | 

Agriculture, 


&c. 
« & Lo 4 © ” * 1 
en ene 0915004 : 461 (ts 
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Arts continued. 


Mixed Mathematics. 


Sciences of — , J 
Mechanics, | 
—Hydroſtatics, + 2 
—Pneumatics, * 
— Optics, 
—Art—— 
— 81 
5 — Civil, | 
— Military, 
Naval, 
8 
—of the Optician, 
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a | 
—of the Perſpective Painter, | 


—of the Geographer, 
&c. 


A 
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Arts continued. 
Mechanical. + 


The Arts, from Particular Phy- 
ſics, and Mixed Mathematics, are 
' ſubdivided for the purpoſes of la- 
bour. off e 
The ſubdiviſions of the Mecha- 
nical Arts are numerous, in pro- 
portion to the improvements of the 
Sciences, and the refinements of 
Civil Society *. 


See Hiſtory of Philoſophy. 


III. 
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7 


III. 


Arrtreariox of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy 
to the Subjects of Hiſtory. 


INTRODUCTION. 
1. 


Subjedts of Hiſtory. 


_ Hiſtory records the events and 
diſcoveries which have characteri- 
ſed mankind in different ages. 

Civil Hiſtory records the _ 
greſs of Nations : 

The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, the 
Progreſs of Diſcovery: 
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The Principal ſubjects of Civil 
Hiſtory are and Govern- 
ment. 

The principal ſubjects of the 
"Hiſtory of ue are the Arts 
and Sciences. 

The ſubjeQs of Givil Hiſtory 
form a neceſſary introduction to 

the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, becauſe 
they explain the cauſes which pro- 
duce gr retard diſcoveries, 

The ſubjects of the Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy take a different order, 
from the order of the ſame ſub- 

jects in Nature. | 

The order of Nature is from the 
Hiſtory of Phaenomena, to NO”, 
and to Art. | 

The order of the Hiſtory of Phi- 
loſophy is from rude Arts, to Sci- 


ences, and to the Hiſtory of Nature. 
j The 
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The application of the Firſt Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy to theſe ſub- 
jects, ſhould deſcribe the degrees of 
the obſervation of Nature, which 
have prevailed at different periods, 


| Chronology of Hiſtory. 


The Chronology of Civil Hiſto- 
ry is the arrangement of events, 
affecting nations, according to the 
periods, in which they actually 
happened. 

The Chronology of Philoſophy 
is the arrangement of the Arts and 
Sciences, according to the aeras, 
when they aſſumed new forms. 

8 3. 
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13. 


Arrangement of the Hiftory of Phi- 
 bofophy. 


1. Philoſophy and Letters pre- 
vious to the riſe 'of the Grecian 


Free States. 
4. Philoſophy and Letters from 
the riſe of the Grecian Free States, 
to the fall of the Roman Repu- 
blic. 
3. Philoſophy and Letters from 
the fall of the Roman Republic, to 
the revival of Learning in Eu — 
rope. 
4. Philoſophy * Letters from 
the revival of Learning, to the pre- 


ſent times. 


— — . -- — n 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — — — —————— —•—ä— — — _ _ 


5, Re- 
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- 


"£13588 Reciprocal influence of Phi- 
loſophy and Civilization in their \ 
progreſs and decline. 
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© 1 
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e eb: a 


"Hiſtory of Philoſophy and Letters 
previous to the riſe of the Gre- 
cian Free States, 


„ 


The articles of Civil Hiſtory, and 
of Philoſophy, in this period, form 
but one mixed ſubject. 

We may conjecture reſpecting 
the ſtate of both, by explaining the 
articles in the following Table. 


7 


1. Religion. 


\ 
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1. Religion. 
Theiſm, — opinions reſpeQing 
one Deity. 
Polytheiſm,—opinions reſpect- 
ing a multiplicity of Deities, 
Mythology,—fables of Prieſts, 
wrapt up in myſtery and ma- 
1 gic, | 


2, Government.. 


Political Laws: 
— Limited chieflhips, or the 
_ Government of Families in 
the Savage State. 
—Extenſive chiefſhips,-—or 
the Government of Tribes 
in the Barbarous State. 


9 3 —Moaarchy,, 
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Hiſtory, Cc. continued. 

"_ —-Monarchy,-—mixed, and 
. ariſing from uſurpations 
and conqueſts, Firſt Ea- 

ſtern. N 
—Theocracy—Jewiſh. 
—Republics undefined, 

Greek. 

Civil Laws: 
 —Uſages, or Law of Opi- 
nion. 
Traditional and Written 
precepts, conſidered as 
Municipal Laws. 
Leagues, ariſing from na- 
tional vicinity, and con- 
ſidered as the e of Na- 
tions. 


3. Arts 
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Hiftory, Oc. continued. 


3. Arts and Sciences. | 
Fine Arts : 
Poetry and Muſic, making 
but one Art, 
—Eaſtern, 
—Greek. 
—Lyric. 
—Elegiac, 
—DidaCctic. 
| — Epic. 
Uſeful and Mechanical Arts re- 
fining, but without Science. 
Sciences, and Liberal Arts ;— 
—Coſmogony,-—fabulous opi- 
nions reſpecting the origin 
of the World. 2b; 
—Conjectural Aſtronomy, —ob- 
ſervation of the appearances 


and periods of the Stars, 
blended 
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Hiſtory, Oc. continued. 


blended with hypotheſes re- 
ſpecting the Syſtem of Na- 
ene i aeths 
—Aftrology,—opinions concer- 
ning the influence of the 


Stars over the Deſtinies of 
Mankind. 


—Geometry,—limited. 
—Legillation in Greece, produ- 
cing a ſpecies of Ethics. 
--Rhapſody,—the rehearſal of 
| the favourite Greek poems, 
for the Education of Youth.. 
—Sophiſtry—artificial rules for 
in coaducting public diſputes.. 
—Hieroglyphics,-—piQures of. 
objects. 
Alphabetical characters. 


HAP. 
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d H Af. II. 


Philoſophy and Letters from the 
riſe of the Grecian Free States, to 
the fall of the Roman Republic. 


The Elegant Arts and Philoſo- 
phy of the Greeks appear in this 
od. 

A falſe Logic, and their politi- 
cal ſituation, prevented important 
diſcoveries in the uſeful Sciences. 

The ſpirit of their religion and 
governments was blended with 
their prevailing e reſpect- 
ing Nature. 

T heſe 
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Theſe obſervations will be ex- 
plained, by the articles in the fol- 
lowing Table. | : 


Oracles and Divination. Fo 
Polytheiſm of the Vulgar. 
Mythology of the Prieſts, 
Superſtitious Theiſm of the Phi- 


loſophers. 


2. Governments. 


Political Laws | 

i! — Monarchies,—--ſometimes 
hereditary, ſometimes u- 
ſurped, frequently from 
conqueſt;--Aſſyria,Egypt, 

. Perſia, Macedon. 

 —Republics mixed, —Greece, 
Carthage, Rome. | 

Civil 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Civil Laws: — 
— Municipal Inſtitutions,-— 
chiefly of free States, 
— National Uſages and 
Leagues, conſidered as | 
the Law of Nations, but ll | 
without reference to any | 


general, or refined Moral 1 
222 1 
Principles. 1 
ple | 
| 


3. Arts and Sciences. 
Fine Arts : 
| 
| 
| 


Greek. 
— Poetry : 


— Lyric, 
— Epic, 


— Dramatic, 
&c, 
| — Sculpture 
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Hiſtory continued. 


| Sculpture 2801 Painting : — 

— Greet. 
Archite@ure ;j— 33 
 —Faftern. 7 

— Greek. | 

- Uſeful! or Mechanical Arts; —im- 

proved by conliderable degrees 
of Science. 

Liberal Arts :— 
 _—Rhetoric,—leſſons for the 
improvement of Oratory 
and Compoſition. 
— Artificial Logic, —the Ca- 
tegories, and Syllogiſtic 
| Art. . 
| —Metaphylics,,——Abſtra&t 
Subtilties. 
— Geometry, —a Science. 
—Azithmetic limited, from 
| the 
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Hiſtory continued. 
the uſe of Letters for U- 


nits, 


TS 


—Medigine, with Syſtems of 


Empirics and * 
Sciences: 


— Natural Hiſtory limited, but 
without ſyſtems. 


—Phyſics and Aſtronomy with | 


ſyſtems, 
— Ethics with ſyſtems, 


4. Sects. 


Italic ſchool, and ſchool of Py- 
thagoras ;—— 

end the E- 

lean. 
—Seeptics,—Pyrrho. 

—Epicureans,-—Epicurus, 
Kc. 

Pie Ionic 
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Lönie cool of Thales, . 
the ſchool of Socrates 
— AKeademies.—Plato, 


| | lPetipatetics—Ariftotle, 
| —S$toics,—Zeho of Citium, 


* 
" 1 
erte 
„ 
* 
= 
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VV 


* Philoſophy and Letters from the 
fall of the Roman Republic to 
the revival of Learning in Eu- 
rope. ow 


"#" 5 


In this period, the prevailing ſets 
| mingled their hypotheſes with the 
doctrines of Beligion, and made a 
ſuperſtitious Theology, the princi- 
pal end and object of their Philo- 
ſophy. | 
The ſpirit of the governments 
explains the cauſes which contri- 
buted to the fall of Ancient Arts. 
and Wiſdom, 


T 2 The 
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The following Table will afford 
Titles for explaining theſe ſub- 
Jects. 47 

1. Governments. 
Political Laws : 

Roman Deſpotiſm, —abſo- 

lute and extenſive. 
D Barbarian Eſtabliſhments, 

from conqueſts. 
—Fendal Syſtem,-—monar- 

chies, military, and li- 
mited by ſubordinate or- 


2 ders. | 
pf — Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, — 
ſpmiritual and temporal u- 
ſurpations of the Church. 
Commercial Governments, 
| —from the emancipa- 
tion of the people, by the 
introduction of arts and 


of trade. 
Civil 
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Hyftory continued. 
Civil Laws ;:>— - 

Roman Juriſprudence.— 
compiled by the order of 
the Emperor Juſtinian, 

from the Inſtitutions of 
Greece and Rome, from 
the Doctrines of Philo- 
ſophers, and the Opini- 
ons of Lawyers. 

— Feudal Laws, - the regu- 
lations for the admini- 

ſtration of juſtice in the 
courts of the Feodal Mo- 
narchs, and of their Ba- 
rons. 


—Canon Laws, —a compi 
lation of Church Inſti- 
tutions, in imitation of 
the Roman Juriſpru- 
dence, ._ 

T 3 — Municipal: 
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Municipal Inſtitutions.— | 

the Common Laws of the 

ſettled European States, aſ- 

ſuming different Characters 

from the abſolute and free 


ſpirit of the different Go- 
vernments. 


2. Arts and Sciences. 


Fine Arts: : 
Poetry :- — 

— Laſt Greek. 

— Laff Roman. 


— Firſt Italian. 
— Muſic — 
 — National, 
— Artificial, or Italian. | 
Sculpture and Painting ;— 
Italian. 


lemiſh. Web 
— Arch 
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Architecture 

S othic. 
D reek. 
' Uſeful or Mechanical Arts with 
| inferior degrees of Science. 

Liberal Arts : 

—School Logic,-—Ancient 
Greek Logic, debaſed and 
corrupted by the intro- 
duction of Monkiſh jar- 
Sou · 

Metaphyſic, — the abſtract 
ſubtilties of the Greeks, 
blended with the my- 
ſtical diſputes of the 

/ Prieſts, 
<Caſuiſtry,-—caſes of me- 
rit and demerit, argu- 
ed. and adopted by the 
Prieſts and Lawyers. 


* 
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Hiſtory continued. 


191 


Hoes Arithmetic, —ſim- 
ple, from the invention 
of eyphers, as figns for 


units, 


[Greek Geometry, 9 not 

from the original, but 

from the Arabian tranſ- 
lations. 5 

"— Art of Medicine, with the 

fſyſtems of Galeniſts and; 

Chymiſts. 
— Arts of: 
—Engraving.. 


3 
ZSeiences: 


[Natural Hiſtory : — 

AQ Arabian, partly original, 
chiefly copied from the 
Greeks,. 

TR” —Revived: 
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_» —Revived Greek. 
—Phyſics and Aſtronomy, — 
—Revived Eaftern and 
Greek, 


—Firft Modern Diſcoveries. 
Ethics of the Seas. 


3 Sects. 


Druids, or Celtic Prieſts and 
Bards. 

| Becks of the Jews, formed from 

an intermixture of Jewiſh te- 
nets, with the doctrines of the 
Greek ſects. 

Syncretiſts, Platonics, and An- 
cient Eclectics, who ſelected 
from every ſyſtem, and pro- 
poſed to inſtitute one perfe& 
and univerſal Philoſophy. 

Firſt 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Firſt Schools, or Monaſtics in 
Cathedrals, inſtituted for the 
education of | churchmen,— 
taught the Schvol philoſophy, 
—gave riſe to the ſects of 
Nominaliſts and Realiſts. 
Arabian Philoſophers, who both 
copied from the Greeks, and 
were diſtinguiſhed by their 
own diſcoveries. 
Revived Greek ſects in Italy, 
Second Schools, or Univerſities, 
where the doctrines of the 
diſtinguiſhed Greek ſects were 
taugbt. 
Second, or Modern TIO 
were to ſelect from no ſyſtem, 
but to obſerve Nature, 


C HAP. 
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CHAP: N. 


Philoſophy and Letters from the 
revival of RE to the pre- 
ſent Times. 


In this period the proper ſub- 
jects of Taſte and Philoſophy were 
perceived, and ſeparated from thoſe 
of Civil Hiſtory. 

The ſpirit, however, of the go- 
vernments of the preſent European 
States, with the numerous objects 
which they offer to invention and 
induſtry, have operated in differ- 
ent degrees, as cauſes of the pre- 
ſent public Taſte for the Arts and 
Sciences. 

Theſe 
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Theſe obſervations will be illu- 
ſtrated by explaining the follow- 


5. Governments. 75 


Political Law pr | 
—> Monarchies : —— 
—Abſolute and e 
ry. France, ori 
174-0088 |; 5+ © | 
| —Mixed, by the diviGion 
of the Sovereignty be- 
.  twixtthe Monarch and 
the other orders of the 
. la at 
15 Britain. 
e be 8 
Mixed, from the here- 
ditary ranks of Chief 
Magiſtrates and No- 
» | bility, 
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Hiſtory continued. 
bility,,—Swiſs Can- 
tons, Holland, &c. 


Civil Laws: | 
— Municipal Inſtitutions,.— 
perfect or defective, in 
proportion to the liber- 
ties and reſources of a 
people. 3 
—Law of Nations, —appeal- 
ing to the refined Moral 
Principle of National cha- 
racter. 


2. Arts and Sciences. 


Fine Arts: 
Poetry 


\ 


Italian. 

— French. 

Britiſh. | 

U — Muſic ; 
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Hiſtory continued. = 
— Muſic : 
 — National. 

— Artificial, or Italian. 
Sculpture and Painting: 
Italian. | 

— Flemiſh. 
—French. 
—Þritiſh, 
—ArchiteQure : 
Gothic. 
Modern, or Revived 
Greek. | 
Mechanical and-Liberal Arts,— 
reducing to a dependence on 
the Sciences which create and 
improve them. 
Sciences : ; 
Logic: — 
; —Analyſis and Induction. 
—Pure Mathematics : 
eo 
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Hiſtory continued. 


—Geometry. 
— Arithmetic. 
Algebra, or (contracted 

Cyphers, invented by 


the Arabs, and applied . 


to facilitate Geometri- 

cal Demonſtrations, 
Natural Hiſtory : 
—Anatomy, 


— Botany, 
— Mineralogy, 
—Chyaiſtry, 
Practice and Theory 
of Medicine, 


Phyſics : 


Mechanics, 


—Hydroſtatics, 
_ Pneumatics, 
— Optics, 
U 2 — Aſtronomy. 
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History continued. 


f Aſtronomy. 
Geography. 
| — Newtonian Syſtem of 
- Univerſal Gravita- 
tion. 
Ethics : | 
oral Philoſophy,—re- 
fining by Hypotheſes and 
elegant Speculations, ra- 
ther than by Science. 


E Juriſprudence, —reſining 
| by Hypotheſes and Sy- 
ſtems. . 
Politics, — ſubjected to 
Hypotheſes and Sy- 
ſtems. 


3. vets. 


Scholaſtics, —Diſciples of the re- 
vived Greek ſecs. 


Carteſians, 
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Carteſians, or ſubverters of the 
Scholaſtic doctrines, and in- 
ventors of new Hypotheſes 
reſpecting the Human Mind. 

Metaphyſicians, 
offered a ſucceſſion of Specu- 
lative and Abſtract Hypothe- 
ſes, to explain the Characters 
of the Human Mind. 

Moraliſts, who have offered Hy- 
potheſes, to explain the Prin- 
ciples of Human Action. 


CHAP. 


Who have 


— 


* 
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CHAP. V. 


Neeber influence of Philoſophy 
and Civilization in their | pro- 
Breſs and decline. 


Nations have a progreſs, from 
rude. inſtitutions, to the govern- 
ment of laws, and the refinement 
of manners. 

Philoſophy furniſhes the corre- 
ſponding articles of rude arts, ſpe- 
culations, uſeful diſcoveries, and 
a public Taſte for the Arts and 
Sciences. 


J, What 


: 47 --4 RN £ ' 
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1. What have been the effects 
of the different kinds of Philoſo- 
phy on the Human Mind? 

2. What have been the effects 
of Civil Inſtitutions on Philoſo- 
phy, and of Philoſophy on Civil 
Inſtitutions ? 

3. What have been the recipro- 


cal effects of both on the manners 


of mankind ? 


THE END. 


n 
2 
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